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HOW CHRISTIANITY CAME TO THE SLOVAKS 
P. A. HROBAK 


Christianity came to the pagan Slovaks slowly and 
gradually. And there are no indications that the Slovaks, 
once Christianized, openly rebelled against Christianity and 
reverted to paganism. This is evidence that the Slovaks 
of the early 9th century were under the influence of Chris- 
tianity for several generations. They were converted to 
Christianity by missionaries who came from countries in 
which Christianity was already sufficiently developed and 
prepared for missionary activities among their pagan neigh- 
bors. 

There are certain indications that missionaries from 
the southern countries tried to spread Christianity on the 
territory of the Slovans (Slovanic peoples) along the 
Danube River who were subjugated by the Avars before 
the end of the sixth century. The centers of this missionary 
activity were the bishoprics and monasteries situated on 
the Adriatic Sea or in the northern countries of the Balkan 
Peninsula, where remnants of an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion have been preserved.1 But systematic missionary ac- 
tivity in this area, which included the territory of the an- 
cient Slovaks, was developed by missionaries from Bavaria. 

Christianity came to Bavaria both on the Danube and 
on the Rhine through soldiers and merchants.? Then, as 
is well known, at first Irish, and later Frankish and Anglo- 
Saxion missionaries sowed the seed of the Gospel in the 
hearts of the rude warriors. Among those missionaries were: 
St. Kilian and his pupils Colonat (Coloman) and Totnan 
at Wiirzburg; in the Alpgau region St. Magnus; at Ratis- 
bon and Freising St. Rupert, St. Emmeram and St. Corbi- 
nian.* Stricter regulations were introduced by Winfrid (St. 
Boniface), familiarly known as the ‘Apostle of the Ger- 
mans.” St. Columban came to Bavaria from France, while 
St. Gall was active in southern Germany and in 612 settled 
in what later became Switzerland. 
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St. Corbinian, the Apostle of Central Bavaria, worked 
in and out of Freising where there was an Irish monastery, 
the monks of which later founded other monasteries, among 
them the one established in 769 at Innichen in the Tyrol. 
This latter monastery had the special task to spread 
Christianity in neighboring Corutania which was inhabited 
by the Slovenes (Slovinci). The Irish bishop St. Emmeram 
resided in Regensburg where he built a monastery and 
became its abbot with the dignity of a bishop.* Because the 
city was situated on the Danube, on the road that con- 
nected Bavaria with the territory of the Danubian Slova- 
nic peoples, it had all the prerequisites for missionary work 
among them. St. Rupert, Bishop of Worms, baptized Duke 
Theodo of Bavaria, erected at Waldersee a church in honor 
of St. Peter, and at the end of the seventh century made 
Juvavum (Salzburg), where he found the ruins of Roman 
buildings, his episcopal seat.5 The monastery, which St. 
Rupert built there in honor of St. Peter, became an impor- 
tant center for the activity of the Irish monks in Bavaria. 

From the life history of St. Emmeram we learn that 
he did plan to do mission work among the Avars. He ac- 
tually left Bavaria but on the advice of the Bavarian prince 
remained in Regensburg, so that he himself did not get to 
the territory of the Avars and the Slovans (Slovanic peo- 
ples) whom the Avars dominated. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that some members of his group, or some Irish mis- 
sionaries from the Regensburg monastery, did some mis- 
sionary work there.® The first Christian church on Slovak 
territory, built by Prince Pribina at Nitra, was dedicated 
to St. Emmeram in 833. It is significant, too, that among 
the churches built by Slovak rulers in the ninth century 
in Pannonia, there is one dedicated to St. Rupert, Bishop 
of Salzburg.’ 

In the eighth century quite a few Benedictine monas- 
teries were established in Bavaria and Austria. One of the 
most significant was the monastery at Tegernsee, whose 
members did missionary work among the Alpian Slovans 
and also founded the monastery of St. Hippolitus in Lower 
Austria. It appears that it was this monastery of St. Hip- 
politus that was charged with the task of doing missionary 
work on the territory of Slovakia: on the slope of Mt. Zo- 
bor, near Nitra — the seat of Slovak princes, a monastery 
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was built and dedicated to St. Hippolitus. We do not know 
exactly when this monastery was founded, but there are 
indications that it was early in the 9th century. The Mt. 
Zobor Benedictine monastery wery well could have been 
a mission station of the Bavarian missionaries who labored 
in ancient Slovakia.® 

The Irish mission, which developed in Bavaria and 
extended to the lands occupied by the Avars and Slovans, 
had no political character; there was no political power back- 
ing it. Bavarian missionaries, however, alongside their 
religious and ecclesiastical mission fulfilled also a political 
role: there activity, especially at the end of the 8th centu- 
ry, had the full support of the Frankish Empire. 


Working out of Salzburg, missionaries began to develop 
their activity on the territory of the Slovanic tribes who had 
occupied the Danubian region and the eastern spurs of the 
Alps. In the beginning, while the Danubian Slovans (Slo- 
vaks) were dominated by the Avars, the Salzburg mission- 
aries worked more on the territory of the Corutanian Slo- 
vans (Slovenes-Slovinci) which was more accessible from 
Salzburg. The influence of Salzburg extended to Corutania 
already some time in the half of the eighth century, that is, 
in the very early years of the Bavarian ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. It is more than probable that the Salzburg mis- 
sionaries visited also other Slovanic provinces, especially 
Trans-Danubian Pannonia which was settled by Slovak 
tribes. They had to work cautiously and covertly, since the 
dominating Avars were pagans.® 


It is also very probable that missionaries from the Pas- 
sau vicinity visited the Slovak tribes along the Danube and 
its tributaries. Some of the monasteries located near the 
banks of the Danube were devoted to mission work from 
their inception and it is very probable that they labored 
among the ancient Slovaks who suffered Avar hegemony. 
Of course, systematic and effective missionary activity 
could be developed by the Bavarian apostles only after the 
Frankish armies of Charles the Great (Charlemagne) sub- 
dued the Avars in the last decade of the eighth century and 
the Frankish Empire displayed a great interest in the ex- 
tensive territory. Bishop Arno of Salzburg was entrusted 
by Charlemagne with the work of Christianizing the Avar- 
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Slovanic lands. When the latter suggested that Bishop Arno 
be elevated to an archbishop, Pope Leo III obliged in 798.1° 

Letters, which the learned Abbot Alcuin wrote to the 
Archbishop of Salzburg and to Charlemagne, reveal the 
preparations made for mission work among the Avars and 
Slovanic peoples; they learned their language to some 
extent, translated current prayers and the texts used for 
confession and baptism. The linguistic characteristics of 
these ancient literary souvenirs, probably from the end of 
the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century, prove 
that Bavarian missionaries did labor on the territory of 
the ancient Slovaks.4 


Salzburg fulfilled its mission role during the lifetime 
of Archbishop Arno and continued in it under his succes- 
sors. Naturally, the Salzburg missionaries developed their 
activity first of all on the territory that was most accessi- 
ble to them. This was Trans-Danubian Pannonia, which was 
occupied for the most part by Slovak tribes who in the 
southwestern part of this country had contacts with the 
Slovene tribes. Among the missionaries, who came from 
Salzburg, were also missionary bishops who, by the authori- 
ty of the Archbishop of Salzburg, exercised ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in Pannonia. Bishop Deodoric was one of them; 
he labored in Pannonia also under Archbishop Arno’s suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Adalram (821-836). Later, during the 
lifetime of Archbishop Adalwin (859-873), Bishop Osbald 
was head of the mission work Pannonia.? 


After the victory of the Franks over the Avars a new 
situation arose on the German-Slovanic border on the mid- 
dle Danube. Charlemagne sought to Christianize the peoples 
he subjugated. On the territory occupied by the Frankish 
armies, after the defeat of the Avars, on both banks of the 
middle Danube, the East Mark (Ostmark) was established, 
which became the immediate neighbor of the land accupied 
by the Slovaks. In comparison with the Germans, the Slo- 
vaks, and all Slovans generally, lagged behind in their 
political and cultural development.'® Reports of Frankish 
chroniclers began to speak in a clear language how in- 
dividual Slovanic tribes were forced under the sovereignty 
of the Frankish kings. According to these reports repre- 
sentatives of Slovanic tribes came to German towns to pay 
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tribute to the German king. Among the first Slovanic 
princes, representatives of the Slovak tribes were also pre- 
sent. The report of 815 relates about chieftains and mes- 
sengers of all Slovans, who lived along the eastern border 
of the Frankish Empire. The report of 822 states that the 
Empire Assembly, called to Frankfurt by Louis the Pious, 
was attended also by representatives of the Czechs, Mora- 
vians, and even the Avars who still remained in Pannonia. 
All delegations came with gifts, for Louis, which demon- 
strated that the Slovanic tribes recognized the German 
sovereign as their master.** 

The Slovaks in this report appear under the name of 
Moravians, because in those times thus were indicated the 
Slovanic tribes which had settled on both sides of the 
Morava River. They were the Slovak tribes which settled 
on the territories of present day Moravia and Slovakia 
and were also called “Sloveni.’”” We do not know exactly 
how many tribes composed the Slovak Moravians, but we 
can assume that they formed a tribal alliance made up of 
several tribes. According to some reports there were eleven 
Slovak tribes north of the Danube. Besides these there also 
were several tribes on the southern bank, on the territory 
of Pannonia, but these were not called Moravians.'5 


From available records, it would appear that at the 
beginning of the 9th century the Slovak tribes were divid- 
ed into three groups. The western group occupied both sides 
of the Morava River and was, therefore, called Moravian. 
The eastern group, settled on the plains, valleys and basins 
of present-day Slovakia, was indicated by the name “‘Slo- 
veni.”” The third group, disrupted both by Avar hegemony 
and anti-Avar wars and settled on the territory of Trans- 
Danubian Pannonia, also belonged to the “Sloveni’’.'¢ 


The three groups formed one tribal alliance, united by 
a bond of common origin, close relationship and a common 
language, settled on connected territory on the middle 
Danube, appearing under a common name and enduring or 
sharing, at least partially and for a time, even a common 
historic lot. 

History tells us that Archbishop Adalram of Salzburg 
came to Slovakia to bless a church in Nitra, the seat of 
the Slovak Prince Pribina. Since he was Archbishop of 
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Salzburg from 821 to 836, this event must have taken place 
within those years, most probably about 833. The report 
of this blessing for the first time mentions the name of 
a Slovak ruler, the seat of Slovak princes and the Chris- 
tian church built on the territory of present-day Slovakia. 
There were, however, more churches in Pannonia, where 
the Slovaks had accepted Christianity at the beginning of 
the 9th century through the Bavarian missionaries. The 
greatest significance of this event, however, is that it marks 
the entrance of the Slovaks into Christian society, the 
society of the cultured nations of Europe. The Slovaks 
are, therefore, not only the oldest Slovanic inhabitants of 
the Danube Basin, but also the oldest cultured nation on 
the middle Danube.1” 

While Prince Pribina united the Slovak tribes of pres- 
ent day Slovakia and was related to the Slovak tribes of 
Pannonia, Prince Mojmir united the Slovak tribes on both 
sides of the Morava River. Pribina’s seat of government 
was the Nitra Castle, while that of Mojmir was Devin. 
Mojmir’s people were Christianized by the Bavarian mis- 
sionaries who came from the monasteries of the Passau 
bishopric. 

In time a struggle for supremacy took place and in 
the end Mojmir won out, banishing Pribina from Nitra. 
Mojmir thus became the ruler of all the Slovak tribes 
above the north bank of the Danube. Neighboring on the 
expanding Frankish Empire, the Slovaks recognized the 
need for unification in the interest of their own security 
and welfare. Mojmir, the stronger of the two Slovak prin- 
ces, imposed his will on Pribina without bloodshed and, it 
would appear, with thte approval of the Frankish sover- 
eign. Pribina, his wife and son, Kocel’, escorted by several 
magnates, were given asylum by Count Ratbod, Margrave 
of the Eastern Mark (Ostmark). There he sought the aid 
of the Frankish sovereign to regain his Nitra principality.'* 
Unsuccessful and falling out with Ratbod, Pribina, still 
intent on regainig his former principality, sought the aid 
of the Bulgarians, but to no avail. Then he went to Ratimir, 
the Croatian prince, who ruled the country along the Sava 
River, but he, too, could not help him, because he had his 
own troubles with the Frankish king. In 838, King Louis 
the German ordered Ratbod to subdue the. troublesome 
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subjects of Ratimir. In the battle that ensued, Ratimir 
was fortunate to escape, as was Pribina and his retinue. 

Wearied and dejected, Pribina crossed the Sava River 
and asked Count Salach of Corutania to attempt a re- 
conciliation with Ratbod.4® After Pribina made his peace 
with Ratbod, the latter used his influence with King Louis 
the German who entrusted Pribina (in 847) with a prin- 
cipality in Pannonia, near Blatno. There Pribina built a 
formidable citadel which was called Blatnohrad (Moosburg). 
Prince Pribina build churches and endowed monasteries, 
and often welcomed the Archbishop of Salzburg to his 
court.2° His son Kocel continued in his work: 32 churches 
were built in Pannonia. 

In the meantime, Karlmann, oldest son of Louis the 
German, allied himself with Rastislav, ruler of Great Mo- 
ravia and revolted against his father. Pribina remained 
loyal to the king. He lost his life in 861 in one of the many 
skirmishes with warriors of Rastislav, Slovak prince and 
Mojmir’s nephew, who governed the Nitra principality. 
Mojmir’s success in organizing a strong principality, uni- 
ting Slovak tribes and gaining the favor of the magnates, 
roused the suspicions of the Frankish king. As a result 
Mojmir was unseated in 846 by King Louis the German, 
who then made Rastislav the governor of Great Moravia, 
the land of the Slovaks. 

Prince Rastislav continued in his uncle’s footsteps, 
building a stronger and mightier Great Moravia, which 
King Louis eventually regarded with growing concern. The 
result was mutual distrust which led to the invasion of 
Rastislav’s territory by the Frankish king in the spring 
of 855, when the Bavarian Army under Count Ernst in- 
vaded the Czech lands. Louis attacked Rastislav’s army, 
but was repulsed. Not being able to penetrate Rastislav’s 
defense positions, Louis withdrew and in his rage ravaged 
the land of the Slovaks. Rastislav retaliated in kind, took 
over the offensive, chased Louis out of the country and 
laid waste the German territory on the Danube.” 


After this victory Rastislav gave serious thought to 
organizing an ecclesiastical province in his land, one which 
would not be dependent on the Bavarian province, because 
he fully appreciated what the German missionaries were 
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doing for the Frankish Empire: they spread not only 
Christianity but endeavored to extend the empire. Rastis- 
lay decided to emulate the Franks who influenced and 
were recognized by the Church. In 860, Rastislav sent 
a special mission to Pope Nicholas I, in Rome with a re- 
quest for missionaries who could speak the language of 
his people. After quite some delay, the mission returned to 
report to Rastislav that the Pope could not oblige, because 
there were no such missionaries in Rome. It was then, in 
862, that Rastislav sent a delegation to Emperor Michael 
II, to Constantinople, with the same request. The mission 
was successful. The saintly brothers, Constantine (Cyril) 
and Methodius, came to the land of Rastislav, the home- 
land of the ancient Slovaks, in 863, to complete the work 
of Ohristianizing the Slovaks.* 
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THE MEANING OF THE CYRILO-METHODIAN JUBILEE 
FRANCIS LANAK 


The year 1963 marks the 1,100th anniversary of the 
advent of the Slovak apostles, Constantine (Cyril) and Me- 
thodius, to Slovakia, after accepting invitation of Rastislav, 
the Slovak sovereign, to preach the Word of God in a lan- 
guage which was intelligible to his people. This solemn oc- 
casion of far-reaching ecclesiastical, cultural, and national 
significance is being commemorated by Slovaks in the en- 
tire world, because eleven whole centuries have passed since 
the time that Slovakia recorded the event in the history 
of Europe. Let us delve into the history of the ancient 
Slovaks of the 9th century who had their freedom, their 
own state, and an honorable place in the Europe of that 
time. 

The first Slovak ruler, whose name history has re- 
corded, had the first Christian church established in 830, 
in Nitra, and later himself became a Christian. That ruler 
was Pribina, who later ruled over the Slovaks in Trans- 
Danubian Pannonia for twenty years and had 32 churches 
consecrated. His son, Kocel’, continued in this work, and, 
among other things, it was he who appealed to the Holy 
Father at that time to intervene for the freedom of St. 
Methodius who had been incarcerated by the Germans. Let 
us here recall Mojmir I, who for the first time united all 
Slovak tribes and thereby became the founder of the Slo- 
vak State. And in his successor, Rastislav, Slovakia had 
its first Slovak statesman and ruler of great stature, who 
purposively and on his own initiative wanted to perma- 
nently secure Slovak independence with a separate Slovak 
ecclesiastical province, which would be headed by an arch- 
bishop and would be affiliated with and dependent only on 
Rome—the same arrangement as the Germans had. With 
this clearly in our minds, the significance of our Cyrilo- 
Methodian jubilee becomes obvious. 

Already during the reign of the predecessors of Rasti- 
slav, the land of the Slovaks was the mission territory of 
the German missionaries of the Salzburg bishopric. With 
Christianity came the influence of the German empire, but 
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also of its imperialistic efforts. When Rastislav defeated 
the Germans in 855, he was seriously concerned with the 
problem how he could best secure peace for his people and 
its own independent development. He decided that he could 
do this most effectively by requesting the Pope for a Slo- 
vak bishop and the establishment of a Slovak acclesiastical 
province, such as the German empire had. Thereby, he 
reckoned, he would limit the intervention of the German 
bishops into the affairs and interests of Slovak rulers. 


In 860, Rastislav sent a delegation to Rome, to Pope 
Nicholas I, with a request for missjonaries who could speak 
the language of his people. When the Holy See made a 
lengthy study of it and did not decide favorably even after 
a year, Rastislav sent another delegation, in 862, with 
the same request to Michael III in Constantinople, Emperor 
of the East Roman Empire. The Emperor granted Rasti- 
slav’s request and sent two teachers and saintly brothers, 
Constantine (Cyril) and Methodius, to the homeland of the 
Slovaks. 


Before they set out on their mission to Slovakia, the 
brothers invented an alphabet for the ancient Slovaks and 
translated parts of the Holy Writ and liturgical texts into 
ancient Slovak. They came to Slovakia in 863. After three 
years, on Rastislav’s advice, they went to Rome with a 
large delegation, including some of their students, as well 
as with the remains of St. Clement, the martyr, there to 
defend the usage of old Slovak as a liturgical language 
and to repudiate the charges the German clergy had lodged 
against them. They were successful in their mission. Ad- 
rian II approved the use of Slovak in the liturgy and con- 
secrated Methodius bishop for the territory of the ancient 
Slovaks, dispatching letters to princes Pribina, Rastislav, 
and Svatopluk to let them know directly of the action he 
had taken. 


Thus it was that the Slovak rulers for the first time 
in history entered into direct diplomatic contact with the 
highest spiritual and political authorities of the world of 
that time as independent sovereigns. The German bishops 
protested, had Methodius seized in Pannonia and taken in- 
to Bavaria. A diplomatic struggle, lasting five years, ensued 
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between the Holy See and the German emperor. In the end 
the Slovaks were victorious, and the papal legate inducted 
St. Methodius to the bishop’s seat in Nitra. In the mean- 
time Svatopluk had succeeded Rastislav. 

Though Svatopluk did not fully understand the original 
idea of Rastislav and was under the influence of the hos- 
tility of the German clergy, who continued to oppose Slovak 
liturgy and Methodius, the latter developed an intensive 
missionary activity not only in Slovakia, but also in the 
expanded Great Moravian Empire of King Svatopluk. Among 
other things, St. Methodius baptized Bofivoj, the Czech 
Prince, after Svitopluk had conquered the Czechs, and 
spread Christianity among the Vislanians (the present 
Poles) who also were a part of Svatopluk’s realm. Methodius 
then made another diplomatic mission to Rome to gain 
more recognition for the land of the Slovaks and their 
sovereign. The Holy See took the great empire of Svito- 
pluk under its protection, placing it on the same footing 
as the German empire, and St. Methodius was named arch- 
bishop by the Holy Father with the right to name Slovak 
bishops. The Germans, of course, highly resented this re- 
cognition by the Holy See and attacked Svdtopluk repeat- 
edly only to be repulsed by him. The Slovak Svatopluk 
remained unconquered by the Germans for the entire 25 
years of his reign. 


After St. Methodius died in 885, the Germans con- 
vinced Pope Stephen V to such an extent that he forbade 
the use of the ancient Slovak liturgy, and the disciples of 
Methodius were forced to seek asylum in neighboring Bul- 
garia. It was from Bulgaria that the ancient Slovak liturgy 
spread into Russia where Russian literature then developed 
from the original ancient Slovak of St. Cyril and Methodius. 

The successor of Svatopluk, Mojmir II, sent a delega- 
tion to Rome requesting that his territory be given the 
recognition of an independent ecclesiastical province. The 
mission was successful, Pope John IX granting the request. 
After the experiences of his predecessors, Mojmir II did 
not ask for a renewal of the Slovak liturgy, so that the 
Latin became domesticated in the land of the Slovaks and 
with it Slovakia was definitely bound to Rome and western 
Europe. 
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From this hurried glance into the Slovak past we see 
that our ancient Slovak language became, alongside Latin 
and Greek, the third language in which Christian liturgical 
services were conducted; that the Slovaks were first among 
the Slovanic peoples who as an entire state accepted Chris- 
tianity and thus recorded themselves as the first Slovanic 
people into the cultural history of Europe; we see that 
they were the first among the Slovanic nations to have 
their own archbishop and bishops, and that they were the 
first to propagate Christianity among the other Slovanic 
peoples and therefore were in the cultural forefront of 
Europe already in the ninth century after Christ, and were 
indirectly responsible for the introduction of letters among 
the Bulgarians and Russians. Furthermore, we see that 
the Slovaks had their own political state in the ninth cen- 
tury and were ruled by leaders of vision and wisdom who 
were able to retain their independence on the most impor- 
tant crossroads of Europe for almost a whole century un- 
der the most difficult circumstances. 


When the independence of the ancient empire of the 
Slovaks was finally lost in about 904 after repeated and 
concentrated attacks by the combined forces of the Ma- 
gyars, Germans, and Czechs — the Slovaks of Rastislav, 
Pribina, Svatopluk and Mojmir II never gave up hope of 
regaining their independence, their freedom to worship God 
in their own fashion and the right to rule themselves and 
be masters of their own destiny in their ancient homeland 
— Slovakia. 


Martin Kukuéin’s novels are be-| 


ing translated into Russian by Ju- 


rija Bogdanov. Four of the emi-| 
nent Slovak novelist’s works were) 
published in 1961 under the title| 
“Novely.” The first edition con-; 


sisted of 30,000 copies. 
® 


and 


x 
Jan 


the Comforters of Christ, recently 
were sentenced to prison by the 
Red Court of Bratislava “for i- 
legal contacts with the West.” In 


Bernard Kurucér, 
members of the religious order of, 


Nitra, Slovakia, 18 priests and bro- 
thers of the Society of the Divine 
Word were sentenced to prison 
on charges of distributing “illegal 
publications” and performing 
chureh services unlawfully. 
«x x 

John ValaSt’an-Dolinsky, well- 
known Slovak composer of minor 
musical scores, celebrated his se- 
ventieth birthday on February 15. 
He devoted much of his life to 
collecting and arranging Slovak 
popular songs. 
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WHERE DID ST. METHODIUS DIE? 


P. A. HROBAK 


All attempts to ascertain just exactly where St. Metho- 
dius breathed his last and where he was buried have thus 
far failed. However, we do know that he died on April 6, 
885. 

It seems that at the time of his death it was generally 
known where St. Methodius, the apostle of the Slovaks, had 
his Archbishopric, but no one thought it necessary to note 
the exact location. 

St. Methodius, according to historical sources, died in 
Great Moravia, where he was also buried. The center or 
nucleus of that empire was Slovakia, which included at 
that time Trans-Danubian Pannonia. 

The question of the location of St. Method’s grave came 
out in the open in 1885, when the millenium of his death 
was commemorated, At that time many historians and 
theologians, particularly those of Moravia, claimed that 
Velehrad in Moravia was the place where Methodius not 
only died, but also was the seat of his ecclesiastical prov- 
ince. 

His Eminence, Fridrich Cardinal Fiirstenberg, Arch- 
bishop of Olomouc, issued a pastoral letter on December 
25, 1884, on the occasion of the 1,000th anniversary of the 
death of St. Methodius in which he said: ‘‘However, visit — 
and this your Archbishop requests — the place where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the holy body of your apostle is 
hidden: make a visit to Velehrad in 1885...” 

In the pastoral letter, issued by the Bishop of Brno 
on December 15, 1884, we find the statement: “St. Metho- 
dius died and was buried in Moravia.” The exact place of 
his grave, however, is not given; Velehrad is not even 
mentioned. 

Quite understandably, the community of Velehrad had 
its “Central Jubilee Committee” which issued a call to all 
people to come to Velehrad “where our Apostle parted with 
world.” The proclamation was signed by over two hundred 
individuals. 

On February 22, 1885, the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
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Prague, the Bishop of Kralovy Hradec, the Bishop of 
Litomerice, and the Bishop of Budejovice issued a joint 
pastoral letter in which they exhorted their faithful to 
make a pilgrimage to Velehrad, where, according to tradi- 
tion, St. Methodius was buried. 


During the height of the celebrations, honoring the 
1,000th anniversary of the death of St. Methodius, an 
article relevant to the death of St. Methodius, written by 
the Ruthenian Canon PetruSevié of Lvov, reacted like a 
bombshell. He told the people of Moravia to look for the 
grave of St. Methodius not at Velehrad, but at Mosburg 
across the Danube. 


Matej Prochézka of Moravia angrily expressed his 
dissent and vituperated Canon PetruSevi¢, telling him that 
only by a magic wand could he change Modoburgus into 
Mosaburg.? In his book, which was published a bit later, 
Prochazka described the last farewell of St. Methodius in 
the Velehrad Cathedral to his priests and people, and to 
Arch-Prince Svatopluk, but does not have anything to say 
about the grave of St. Methodius.? 


Méric Kraémer, writing about St. Methodius’s grave, 
first sought his grave in Rome, where, of course, he did 
not find it, and then, following the Bulgarian legend (by 
KonStantin Galejdovi¢é) and fragmentary reports from the 
book “About the Conversion of the Corutanians,” he sought 
it in Moravia.4 Kraéémer thought the “great Moravian 
Cathedral,’”? mentioned in Dobrovsky’s: “Mahrische Legen- 
de” (Moravian Legends), referred to Velehrad. But the 
fact is that no one can prove that St. Methodius’s grave was 
there either in 1885 or is located there even now. 


Snopek fared no better with the question: “Where is 
St. Methodius, the Slovanic Apostole, buried?”’> He men- 
tions the Bulgarian manuscript, discovered by Viktor J. 
Grigorovit, which describes the labors of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius. This manuscript, supposed to have been written 
in the tenth century, refers to an inhabitant of Velehrad as 
a “velegrazdanin”. But even if we allow that it does, we 
still cannot definitely claim that the Velehrad referred to 
is the one in Moravia, because in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries there were many “Velehrads” — and we know that 
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the Velehrad in Moravia did not exist either in the ninth 
or the tenth century, inasmuch as historical records men- 
tion nothing about it until the thirteenth century. 

But the “Velehradists” are stubborn and proud people; 
they still claim, without being able to offer any proof, that 
St. Methodius is buried at Velehrad in Moravia. 

Dudik was another of those who sought the grave of 
St. Methodius in Rome, but could not find it there. Alexan- 
der Briickner looked for his remains in the mighty fortress 
of Rastislav at ‘“Grossburg” but did not indicate the exact 
location.?7 Anton Sin® claims that Rab was the seat of 
government for Rastislav and Mojmir I, and that there, 
too, rest the remains of St. Methodius. His claim, however, 
is not supported by historical and archeological proofs. 
Dr. Robenek wrote that St. Methodius is buried in Ostri- 
hom.® In 1822, when the foundations were being dug for 
the present basilica there, a stone grave was uncovered 
which is still unidentified. Robenek thought it might be 
the grave of St. Methodius. 

Now we know definitely that St. Methodius labored for 
the most part in Slovakia and in Trans-Danubia, in former 
Pannonia. Why then should we not assume that he could 
be buried in the territory inhabited by the ancient Slovaks? 
History tells us that St. Methodius was in western Slovakia, 
in Nitra, where he installed his suffragan, Bishop Wiching. 
We also know that, in the ninth century, Devin was the 
impregnable fortress of both Rastislav and Svatopluk. This 
fortress secured the independence of Great Moravia and 
terrorized the Franko-Germans. Devin, near Bratislava, 
was the subject of many historical and archeological 
treatises, some of which were even authored by Czechs.” 

Professor Dr. Jan Eisner came upon a huge Slovanic 
burial ground in the vicinity of Devin which dates back 
to the 6th or 7th century and contained many valuable 
archeological and historical relics. The excavations showed 
that Slovans (the ancient Slovaks) and Avars were buried 
in individual graves with full armor and many other ob- 
jects. He uncovered several hundred graves which indicated 
that the dead were buried according to pagan fashion, that 
is, before the Christian era in Slovakia. These discoveries 
proved that this fortress must have existed long before 
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Great Moravia and, therefore, had to exist during the life 
of the Great Moravian Empire. 

Dr. Eisner also uncovered a Christian burial ground in 
the vicinity of Devin, where the dead were buried next 
to each other and on top of one another, just as they were 
in the cemetery near the Nitra church. So we can claim 
that there must have been a church cemetery at Devin. 


We must assume, on the basis of what history and 
archeology have uncovered thus far, that St. Methodius 
is buried either at Nitra or Devin, in the heart of the Great 
Moravia which was inhabited by the ancient Slovaks. 
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RED CZECHS win another first: 
recently they announced making 
the first gadget to jam TV pro- 
grams, especially from Vienna, that 
does a real jamming job. They’re 
not doing badly for Castro, either 
— and the Reds of Laos, Africa, 
Vietnam, etc. Jamming and killing 
real democracy has been their 
business since 1918! 

x XK 

Rev. Daniel Faltin, O.F.M.Conv., 
was named assistant secretary of 
the Papal Commission for the Co- 
dification of Ecclesiastical Law for 
the Eastern Church. Father Faltin 
was born April 21, 1927, in Kurim- 
jany, near Levotéa, Slovakia. He 
studied in Rome since 1950 and 
received his doctorate in theology 
in 1955. In 1959, Father Faltin was 


awarded a doctorate in Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil Law, and the fol- 
lowing year a diploma for success- 
fully concluding his study on the 
Law of the Bastern Church. In De- 
cember, 1961, Father Faltin became 
a counsellor for the Sacred Roman 
Rota. 
x XX 

Americans of Slovak descent will 
be in Rome, Italy, for the dedica- 
tion of the Institute of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius on Sept. 15, 1963. 
A delegation of several hundred, 
led by the Most Rey. Andrew G. 
Grutka, Bishop of Gary, Ind., will 
be in Rome from Sept. 11-15 to 
commemorate the 1100th anniver- 
sary of the advent of the Slovak 
Apostles to the ancient homeland 
of the Slovaks, Great Moravia. 
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THE PAINTINGS IN THE BASILICA OF ST. CLEMENT 
JOSEPH G. CINCIK 


When Sts. Cyril and Methodius labored among the 
Chazars (Kazars), in the Crimea on the Black Sea, preach- 
ing the Word of God, they discovered the corporal remains 
of St. Clement, pupil and fourth successor of St. Peter. In 
863, the Slovak Apostles brought the remains of the mar- 
tyr from Byzantium (Constantinople) to the territory of 
the ancient Slovaks, Great Moravia, after they had ac- 
cepted the invitation of Prince Rastislav, sovereign of the 
Slovak lands, to preach the Word of God to his people in 
a language they could understand. In 867, when Cyril and 
Methodius went to Rome for an audience with the Holy 
Father, they took the remains of St. Clement with them. 
It was thus that St. Clement returned to his native city. 


Pope Adrian II expressed heartfelt thanks for the 
precious gift of the holy brothers. Leading the solemn pro- 
cession himself, the Holy Father had the remains of St. 
Clement placed in that part of the Basilica of St. Clement 
which today we call “the lower church.” It is alleged that 
some time later, St. Cyril himself found his last resting 
place alongside the grave of St. Clement, on the right side 
of the main altar. Cyril, only 41, did not return to Slovakia; 
he died in Rome. His brother Methodius returned alone to 
continue in his apostolic work among the ancient Slovaks. 


From the artistic side, the Basilica of St. Clement of- 
fers many moments which can be connected with the pres- 
ence of the Slovak Apostles and their group, especially the 
artistic decoration of the walls of the “lower church,” 
many fragments of which have been preserved to this day. 
These are the same paintings that Cyril and Methodius 
admired in their day. There are also iconographic souvenirs 
which were motivated by the saintly brothers’ stay in Rome, 
and it is with these that we shall deal here, because they 
interest us most. 

The Basilica of St. Clement in Rome is not a simple 
structure from one period. As a crosscut through the build- 
ing demonstrates, it is composed of three different build- 
ing eras: 1. The foundation walls extend deeply into Roman 


St. Cyril taken to last 
resting place in Basi- 


lica of St. Clement 


SS, Cyril and Methodius 
defend the use of Slo- 
vak in liturgy before 
Pope Adrian II in 867 
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times; they were built in the last years of the Roman kings, 
during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus (534-510 B. C.), 
or in the earliest republican times. On the same level — 
under today’s surface of the earth — spread a later brick 
structure from the period of the emperors. About the time 
of the birth of Christ this building belonged to the par- 
ents of St. Clement, and that is why it is also called “Do- 
minicum Clementis.” A part of the original home of St. 
Clement, which St. Peter and St. Paul often visited, served 
as an oratory after Clement was martyred. In the year 303 
A.D., this oratory was changed by imperial edict into a 
pagan place of idolatrous worship to honor the god Mithras. 


The lowest parts of the Basilica were witness to the 
events of the first Christians from apostolic times. They 
were inhabited and visited by men who had personal con- 
tact with our Savior. In 311 A.D., Emperor Galerius or- 
dered. the “Dominicum, Clementis” returned to the Chris- 
tians. But this place, desecrated by the blood of the pagan 
Bull Cult and called “Mithraeum,” was no longer used by 
the Christians. They sealed the entrance into it. 


2. After the victory of Emperor Constantine a large 
church was built out of quadrangular stones over the old 
“Dominicum Clementis.” Under the arches of this church, 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius and their delegation had their 
quarters in 867. This part of the Basilica is today called 
the “lower church” — and the remains of St. Clement and 
St. Cyril are there. 

3. In 1008, Pope Pascholis II had the present “upper 
church” built over the “lower church;” it is smaller and 
narrower than the original “lower church.” 


In the “upper church” of the Basilica — renovated in 
the baroque style during the pontificate of Pope Clement 
XI (1715)—there is a side-chapel dedicated to Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius. Since the end of the 19th century, pilgrim- 
ages by the Slovaks and other Slovanic nations to the 
Basilica of St. Clement have increased greatly. In 1886, 
the Basilica was decorated with the frescoes of Nobili on 
the initiative Pope Leo XIII and the support of Croatian 
Bishop Strossmayer. Three of them especially attract our 
attention. 
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Behind the altar, the one on the right depicts Pope 
Leo XIII placing the Church in the form of a very small 
church under the protection of the Savior; St. Cyril stands 
to his right and St. Methodius to his left. Both are clothed 
in bishop’s robes. 

On the right wall is a painting of the scene before 
Pope Adrian II and the bishops. Standing before them, are 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius, refuting the charges that they 
had introduced harmful novelties into the liturgy. 

The painting on the left pictures the transfer of the 
corporal remains of St. Cyril to the “lower church” of St. 
Clement by Benedictine Brothers. In a certain sense, this 
chapel is a sort of national and Christian oratory of the 
Slovanic peoples in Rome. Today the Basilica is adminis- 
tered by Irish monks of the Dominican Order. 

Shortly after the end of World War II, Michael Sinéak 
of Monessen, Pa., led a pilgrimage of American Slovaks to 
the Basilica, where they marked with a simple marble altar 
the alleged resting place of St. Cyril. 

During the excavations and reparations of the lowest 
part of the Basilica (the “Dominicum Clementis”) many 
souvenirs were found: fragments of headpieces, columns, 
inscriptions, minute reliefs, statues, vessels, lanterns, etc., 
of the Roman and early Christian era, which are very sig- 
nificant for the history of art and archeology. Numerous 
decorative fragments of stone and marble from the “lower 
church” may be found in the various municipal museums 
of Rome or are built into the walls of the front hallway 
of the “lower church” which once resounded with the foot- 
steps of the Slovak Apostles, Sts. Cyril and Methodius. 

On the walls of the “lower church” are interesting 
artistic souvenirs from the IV—IX centuries A.D. On the 
older skeins of muyals—mostly of the Byzantium type— 
from the 8th century, impressive are the scenes from the 
life of St. Clement, the Virgin Mary, and several saints. 

There is a painting of the Virgin Mary with Jesus in 
the recess on the right side of the nave. The Mother of 
God is pictured as the Queen of Heaven, sitting on an em- 
peror’s throne, clothed in the robe of a Byzantium queen 
which is ornamented with jewels, pearls and precious stones, 
and wearing a rich diadem headpiece. Jesus sits in his 
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mother’s lap and also is clothed in the Byzantium style of 
the VII—IX centuries. As the Ruler of Christian souls, 
He is holding in his little hands the sign of power, a parch- 
ment scroll. 

Of the newer skein of paintings, depicting Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius in Rome, four important iconographic frag- 
ments have been preserved: 1. St. Cyril kneeling before 
Emperor Michael III of Byzantium, accepting the mission 
to preach the Word of God to the Kazars or probably the 
Slovaks; 2. (Also from the second half of the 9th century), 
St. Cyril is shown baptizing a pagan standing in water, 
probably a Kazar or a member of some Slovanic people; 
3. The third painting, comparatively well preserved, shows 
our Savior in the center, flanked by the Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, and, in front of them, as smaller figures, St. 
Methodius without a beard and with a chalice, and St. Cyril 
with a beard and a book held to his bosom. Both are still 
without a “gloriola” above their heads, which indicates that 
this painting was done before they were proclaimed saints, 
probably while they lived and certainly before St. Cyril 
died. To the right of St. Methodius, we see the figure of 
St. Andrew, and to the left of St. Cyril that of St. Clement. 
This painting represents the earliest portraits of Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius—and contemporaneously and relatively the 
most genuine, that is, styled in the Byzantium-Carolinian 
tradition. 

Once again we see the figure of the two brothers on 
the painting which depicts the transfer of the remains of 
St. Clement to the Basilica with a solemn procession, headed 
by Pope Adrian II and our Apostles Sts. Cyril and Metho- 
dius. The paintings are in the artistic spirit of the Bene- 
dictine school at Monte Cassino and are, from the icono- 
graphic and liturgical standpoint, very interesting, since 
the clothing worn and other marks depicted inform us 
about the robes and customs of the [IX—X centuries. 

On the last painting, people are in solemn procession, 
carrying palm branches (symbol of martyrdom-victory), 
waving church banners, symbol of bishops and abbots, 
crosiers and crosses, while deacons incense the remains of 
St. Clement. In the left corner we see the figure of Pope 
Adrian II, his white tiara embellished with but a single 
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crown (in the later Middle Ages the papal tiara had three 
crowns). On the right of the Pope, we behold St. Cyril and, 
on his left, St. Methodius. We note that St. Cyril has a 
gloriola over his head, while St. Methodius has not, though 
he is depicted there as a bishop. This means that this paint- 
ing is older than that of the Savior with the Archangels 
and the two saintly brothers. There is another conjecture, 
that later — perhaps after the death of St. Cyril — the 
painting was complemented with these details. We know 
that St. Methodius later appeared on several occasions in 
Rome as a Bishop and Archbishop of Pannonia-Moravia, the 
land of the ancient Slovaks. 


Experts of Christian iconography also say that the 
absence of a gloriola above the head of St. Methodius 
means that the painting probably did originate after St. 
Cyril’s death, but during the lifetime of St. Methodius; 
some time after 870, when obviously the gloriola was not 
appropriate for Methodius. 


There is evidence that the same type of paintings 
embellished the first Christian churches in old Slovakia in 
the 9th century A.D., in the building of which the creative 
hands of the Benedictines are undeniable. Above all else 
they are noticeable in the field of the artistic painting 
which came out of the area of Rome and Monte Cassino, 
and from northern Italy, from the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury, to the north through the Alps to the territory of the 
Blatnohrad principality in Pannonia and to southern Slo- 
vakia. Stylistic and compositional marks of paintings from 
the period of the Slovak rulers were used to the end of 
the 10th and the beginning of the eleventh century, as is 
demonstrated by the latest discoveries in the Pannonia- 
Blatnohrad area (for example, in Hidegség, near the Ne- 
zider Lake). 


For other examples of the painting art, and even the 
creative art, from the period of Great Moravia and Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius, we do not have to go to Rome. Artis- 
tic souvenirs of Slovak pre-Roman-Carolingian art have 
been uncovered in areas which were inhabited by the Slo- 
vaks on both sides of the Danube in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. 
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AMERICAN SLOVAKS AND SS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
MARY PIROCH 


A comparison of the list of Slovak Catholic parishes in 
America with a list of those in Slovakia reveals an interest- 
ing fact which would prove puzzling and hard to understand 
if one were unfamiliar with conditions under which churches 
were founded in the respective countries. 

In Slovakia, churches were founded by patrons. These 
were usually noblemen, lords, dukes or counts who retained 
great wealth and power by inheritance and, in the selection 
of the saint to whom a church was to be dedicated, the pa- 
tron made the choice. In America, on the other hand, the 
churches were founded by the people and for the patron of 
their church they usually chose a saint to whom they felt 
bound by the strongest ties of love and devotion. This phe- 
nomenon occurs also among the Irish, German and other 
Europeans who have settled in greater numbers in America. 

It is noteworthy that the Slovaks petitioned the em- 
peror, in 1861, to officially proclaim SS. Cyril and Methodius 
“Apostles of the Slovaks.” That the emperor declined to 
grant the request does not detract from its significance. The 
petition to have SS. Cyril and Methodius proclaimed as 
“National Slovak Patrons” was signed by over fifty eminent 
Slovak patriots, led by Bishop Stephen Moyses. Among the 
signers were both Catholics and Evangelicals (Lutherans), 
clergymen and laymen — and this adds meaning to the peti- 
tion. The petition to recognize SS. Cyril and Methodius as 
“National Patrons” has, above all else, a religious signi- 
ficance. The entire national life of the Slovaks was built on 
a Christian foundation. Thereby the Slovaks clearly ex- 
pressed the fact that their national life was not only a com- 
bination of economic forces, not only a struggle of class 
and political groups, not only a cultivation of cultural no- 
bility, but also an organic system in which social, cultural, 
and religious manifestations of life have their proper place. 

When Slovaks came to this country and began founding 
their Catholic parishes and churches, they chose for their 
patron the saint to whom they were most attached and upon 
whose intercession they relied the most. In their new home, 
here in America, our pioneers, more than ever before be- 
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came aware of their alien environment and, to counteract 
this, wanted to bring into it as much of “their own” as pos- 
sible. That is why, for their patrons, so frequently they 
chose SS. Cyril and Methodius. This also explains why, here 
in America, we have SS. Cyril and Methodius churches in 
almost every diocese, while in the “old country” they are 
almost nonexistent. 

This empathy manifested itself yet in another way. 
Slovak newspapers and periodicals in America frequently 
brought studies and articles about our Slovak Apostles, and 
there were times when every Slovak Catholic family in 
America had in its dwelling, in a place of prominence, a 
picture of SS. Cyril and Methodius. 

Today we also find pictures of these saints in Slovak 
Catholic households. These are the pictures which the Slo- 
vak Catholic Federation prepared and is selling as souve- 
nirs commemorating the 1100th Anniversary of the coming 
of Cyril and Methodius to Slovakia. 

We have in America, under the patronage of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, a congregation of sisters which was founded 
50 years ago. This is the only religious congregation founded 
by Slovaks, either here or in Slovakia. Today, it numbers 
over 400 members, is in charge of 36 schools in nine dio- 
ceses and, besides the St. Cyril Academy for Girls, the Sis- 
ters conduct the girls’ section of Adrian High School in 
Gary, Ind., and Junior High Schools in Hazleton, Pa., Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Binghamton, N. Y., also the clinics in Wilkes- 
Barre and Phoenixville, Pa., the Jednota Home for orphans 
in Middletown, Pa., and two homes for the aged. It is true 
that sisters of other congregations, which have their own 
Slovak mother houses teach in many of our Slovak parochial 
schools. Nevertheless, the Congregation of the Sisters of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius seems to have become the most nu- 
merous which again indicates that Slovak girls with a call- 
ing to the religious life seem to find the Congregation of 
the Slovak Apostles the most attractive. 

Since so many of our churches here are dedicated to 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, and since so many sisters are de- 
voting their lives to work in a religious order under their 
name, it is only natural that artists should want to depict 
their image and likeness and scenes from their lives. So, we 
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have statues of SS. Cyril and Methodius in churches dedi- 
cated to them and in others, notably in the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception in Washington, D. C. 

The following gives an idea where, in the U.S. and Cana- 
da, churches dedicated to SS. Cyril and Methodius are located: 

Alabama: Brookside (organized 1895) ; Arkansas: Stutt- 
gart-Slovaktown (1900); Connecticut: Bridgeport (1907); 
Illinois: Chicago (1914), East St. Louis (1911), Joliet (1900) ; 
Kansas: Kansas City (1906); Maine: Lisbon Falls (1923) ; 
Michigan: Detroit (1918); Minnesota: Minneapolis (1891) ; 
Missouri: Sugar Creek (1913); Montana: Stockett (1900) ; 
New Jersey: Boonton (1906), Clifton (1913); New York: 
Binghamton (1903), Schenectady (1913); Ohio: Barberton 
(1906), Lakewood (1903-the only Slovak R.C. Church which 
is consecrated), Rossford (1923), Warren (1928), Youngs- 
town (1898); Pennsylvania: Bethlehem (1891), Charleroi 
(1901), Coaldale (1920), Edwardsville (1901), Fairchance 
(1911), Lebanon (1905), New Brighton (1916), Reading 
1895), Winburne (1904), Windber (1905); Wisconsin: Su- 
perior (1911); CANADA: Hamilton, Ont. (1945); Montreal, 
Que. (1928); New Westminster, B. C. (1960); Toronto, Ont. 
(1934) ; Windsor (1940). 

In addition to this, songs and hymns in their honor be- 
came an integral part of every religious event among the 
Slovaks in America. 

Thus we find here in America that more pictures of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius have been painted, more statues 
carved, cut, chiseled, cast or molded, and more songs, hymns 
in their honor sung, than in Slovakia. 

You and I and all Catholics of Slovak descent in Amer- 
ica, are witnessing a beautiful event, the completion of a 
cycle of religious history of Slovakia. Under the leadership 
of Bishop Andrew G. Grutka and the Slovak Catholic Fede- 
ration of America the Slovaks have decided to build and 
furnish an institute in Rome, Italy, where future priests and 
missionaries for Slovakia are to be trained. By this deed, 
American Slovak Catholics will be repaying their mother 
country for sending us priests when we needed them most 
to preserve the faith of our fathers. The SS. Cyril and Me- 
thodius Institute is named most appropriately in honor of 
our Slovak Apostles, the saintly brothers who brought the 
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faith to our forefathers at the dawn of our national history. 
It was then, in the ninth century, that the Slovak nation 
became an integral part of Christian civilization. Our duty 
is to support the Institute according to our means. This is 
one way we show our appreciation for the benefit of the 
faith which today is flourishing among our Slovak people 
in America. 

Let us not forget that it was not always so. The first 
immigrants to this country were lost without their own 
churches and priests. There was no one to defend them in 
time of need; no one to protect their interests. So the priests, 
who at that time came among our people brought a real, 
a heroic sacrifice. They really started from “scratch.” So 
often want, real want, was an everyday guest of these self- 
sacrificing priests who not only had to preach the word of 
God and administer the sacraments to our people, but also 
were their advisors, teachers, protectors, and representa- 
tives in their new homeland. They often acted as counselors 
in courts, but more often they had to counsel the faithful 
against their own bad habits, passions and ignorance. These 
selfless pioneer priests founded our flourishing parishes. 
Then native born Americans of Slovak descent continued to 
organize and build many other parishes. Slovak women, 
mothers especially, should appreciate the fact that if any- 
thing is important in the life of our people in America, it 
is this great conversion of a colony to a parish, the change 
of a boarder (“‘burdingo8”) into a head of a happy family. 
This would not have been possible without the immigrant 
Slovak priests of that day. 

Times and circumstances have since changed. Today, 
not we in America, but those in Slovakia need priests to fill 
the ancient Slovak churches in order to return to their 
beautiful Cyrilo-Methodian tradition. 

What is expected of us? A mere trifle! We are asked 
to give a share of our material abundance so that the pro- 
ject may become a reality and the Institute of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius in Rome could begin its most worthwhile func- 
tion now in 1963—1100 years after the advent of the Slovak 
Apostles to the land of the Slovaks. I pray God that the 
Slovaks of America and Canada, and the rest of the free 
world, respond generously. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF STS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
P. A. HROBAK 


In what language did the Slovak Apostles, Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius, speak to the ancestors of the Slovaks? 
Undoubtedly in a language understandable to the Slovaks. 
The saintly brothers — set by Emperor Michael of By- 
zantium (Constantinople) in response to a request by Ras- 
tislav, ruler of the Greater Moravian Empire — came to 
the land of the Slovaks in 863 — 1,100 years ago — to 
complete the work of converting his people to Christianity 
which was initiated earlier by missionaries who knew little 
or nothing about the language of the people of Great 
Moravia. 


It is well to remember that Cyril and Methodius did 
no missionary work in the land settled by the Czechs, 
a part of Bohemia (the land of the Boii), because during 
the lifetime of the saintly brothers that territory was not 
identical with the territory (Slovensko) occupied by the 
Slovaks. The Czech country (Cechy, Cesko), first ruled by 
Prince Bofrivoj, was conquered by Svidtopluk only after the 
death of St. Methodius “). The homeland of the ancient 
Czechs was ecclesiastically under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Regensburg, while the homeland of the Slovaks 
was not. A Christian church already existed in Nitra, Slo- 
vakia, in 833, while Christianity was still very weak in the 
Czech country: Bofivoj’s wife, St. Ludmila, and his grand- 
son, St. Wenceslaus (Wenzel), were both murdered by their 
relatives. St. Methodius of Nitra was already an archbishop 
in 873 (2), while the first Czech bishopric was established 
in Prague in 973. 

According to Dobrovsky, “Slovakia was really Great 
Moravia” (3); and Skultéty, HruSovsky, Stanislav and 
Dekan (Slovak philologists and historians) agree with Jozef 
Safarik that Slovakia was the core of the Great Moravia 
Empire (4). Historical evidences prove conclusively that 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius labored in the homeland of the 
ancient Slovaks from 863 to 885 (5). 

Jozef Dobrovsky (1753-1829), the eminent Czech Sla- 
vist, divided the languages of the Slovanic (Slavic) peoples 
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into two groups: 1. Eastern and southern; 2. western and 
northern (6). Dobrovsky’s classification was supported by 
V. F. Durych, a Czech, Bartolomew Kopitar (1780-1844), 
a Slovene, and Paul J. Safarik (1795-1861), a Slovak. Dob- 
rovsky’s classification of the Slovanic language, however, 
did not hold for long, because his choice of distinguishing 
characteristics was not comprehensive enough and his 
classification did not include all the Slovanic tongues 
(Bulgarian, Ukrainian, Polabian, for example) — (7), 

Alexander Vostokov (1781-1864), a Russian philologist, 
came out with a more natural classification of the Slovanic 
languages, which he based on the territories occupied or 
inhabited by the Slovanik nations. He divided the lan- 
guages into three groups: 1. Southern (Old Slovanic, Bul- 
garian, Srbo-Croatian, and Slovene) ; 3. Western (Slovak 
and Czech, Lusatian-Serbian, and Polish with Kashubian) 
= (3) 

Vostokov’s classification was generally adopted after 
it gained the support of Vatroslav Jagi¢ (1888-1923), the 
Slovene who is regarded as the greatest Slavist of the pre- 
war era,(9) and Lubor Niederle (1865-1944), the eminent 
Czech writer of antiquities (0, 

Now, into what classification shall we place the lan- 
guage in which Sts. Cyril and Methodius preached the 
gospel of Christ to the ancestors of the Slovaks? We know 
that they came from the territory of Byzantium (Constan- 
tinople), but their native Salonica (Solun) was influenced 
by the gigantic waves of the Balkan Slavs. Emperor 
Michael sent them to the ancient homeland of the Slovaks, 
because both could speak the languge of the people there 
very fluently (“Va bo jesta Solunjanina, da Solunjane 
v’si Gisto slovjen’sky besjedujont”()). 

France Miklosié (1813-1891), the Slovene philologist, 
advanced and defended the so-called “Pannonian Theory,” 
that is, that the language of ancient manuscripts of the 
time of Sts. Cyril and Methodius was the language of the 
Slavs of Pannonia (modern Hungary) and, therefore, 
maintained that the language was old Slovenian (12). 

A. Leskien, a German, studied the question and con- 
cluded, on philological grounds, that the language was 
really old Bulgarian (13), 
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Vatroslav Jagié proved scientifically that the language 
used by the Slovak Apostles, Sts. Cyril and Methodius, was 
of south-Macedonian origin, the language used by the 
Slavs of the Salonika area. This view supported by the 
very words used by Emperor Michael when he told Cyril 
and Methodius to go to the land of Rastislav, “because both 
of you are natives of Salonika, and all Salonikans speaks 
in pure Slovak” (lebo vy oba ste Solunéania, a Solunéania 
vietci disto slovensky beseduji) — (14). After on exhaus- 
tive study of both modern and old Bulgarian, Paul J. Sa- 
farik, eminent Slovak scholar of Slavistics, convinced him- 
self of the Macedonian origin of Old Slovak which was used 
by Sts. Cyril and Methodius in the land of Rastislav (15). 
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GLAGOLICA — the most ancient language of 
Slovak literature 


The ancient Slovak manuscripts are all ecclesiastical in 
content. The two generally considered to be the most com- 
plete, linguistically purest and oldest, are the Old Slovak 
versions of the four Gospel referred to as “Codex Zogra- 
phensis” and “Codex Marianus,” which Jagié translated 
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into Cyrillic characters from the original Glagolitic (16). 

The Glagolitic alphabet was invented by St. Cyril 
(862) after he and his brother, Methodius, had accepted 
Rastislav’s invitation to preach the Word of God to his 
people — the ancient Slovaks of Great Moravia — in a 
language they could understand (17). It was gradually 
superseded by the clearer Cyrillic, which was invented by 
the disciples of Cyril and Methodius. The majority of the 
Old Slovak manuscripts are in the Glagolitic script, only 
the “Sava Gospels” and “Codex Suprasiliensis” being o- 
riginally in Cyrillic (8). 

Old Slovak was used for the same purposes as Latin 
was in Western Europe and Greek in Eastern Europe. The 
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CYRILICA — which developed from 
the Glagolica 
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language of the ancient Slovaks of the Great Moravian 
Empire became one of the liturgical languages of that 
time (the others were Greek and Latin); it had the ap- 
proval of the Catholic Church of Rome. It became a lan- 
guage of literature with all the attributes which a literary 
language could attain at that time; it was, in fact, the third 
international language of Europe which was used by a 
large part of the western and southern Slovanic peoples. 
Later, when it was no longer used in the homeland of the 
Slovaks, it was spread and preserved, partially tranformed, 
as the literary medium of the southern and eastern Slova- 
nic nations (19), 

The most important mementos or souvenirs from Old 
Slovak literature, cultivated by the Slovaks during the 
Cyrilo-Methodius era, are: 1. The “Kijevské listy” (Kijev 
letters) from the tenth century (remains of a Missal ac- 
cording to the Latin rite) ; 2. the “Prazské zlomky” (Prague 
Fragments) from the eleventh century (remains of a Missal 
according to the Greek, that is, the HWastern rite); 3. 
“Zivot KonStantinov” (The Life of Constantine); the oldest 
manuscript is a Russian copy from the fifteenth century; 
4. “Zivot Metodov” (The Life of Methodius) ; the oldest is 
the Russian copy from the twelfth century; 5. “Legenda 
0 sv. Vaclavovi’ (The Legend of St. Wenceslaus) — the 
oldest is the Croatian-Glagolitic copy from the 14th 
century; 6. “Homilie Gregora Velkého” (The Homilies of 
Gregory, The Great) — the oldest is the Russian copy from 
the 18th century; 7. “Kazen pred spoved’ou” (Instruction 
Before Confession) — preserved in the “Frizinské pamiat- 
ky” (The Freisingen Souvenirs), Vol. 2, from the 10th 
century; 8. Prayers for various occasions (20), 

The Slovaks, rightly proud of their Cyrilo-Methodius 
heritage, are determined to let the world know it in 1963, 
when, wherever they are, they will solemnly commemorate 
the 1100th anniversary of the advent of the saintly brothers, 
Cyril and Methodius, to the homeland of their forefathers, 
the Great Moravian Empire of the Slovak sovereigns Ras- 
tislav, Svatopluk and Mojmir. 
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THE LEGACY OF THE GREAT MORAVIAN STATE 
OF OUR ANCESTORS: THE SLOVANIC CHURCH 
AND SLOVANIC LITERATURE 


JOSEPH SKULTETY 


In 862, (i. e., 1101 years ago) there came to Emperor 
Michael in Constantinople messengers from the region of 
the Middle Danube, the Germano-Slovanic frontier, and 
said to him: 

“By the grace of God we are in good health, and 
there come to us Christian teachers from Italy, Greece 
and Germany, teaching us various things. But we are — 
Sloveni...” 

The words “but we are Sloveni” were meant to convey 
the thought that they desire to have teachers in the Chris- 


Dr. Joseph Skultéty’s book “Nehahte Lud M6j” (Do Not 
Slander My People) was published in 1928. In it the author suc- 
cessfully refuted three prevalent fallacies, all of which tended 
to vilify the Slovak people and distort Slovak history. Professor 
Skultéty’s book was translated into English by O. D, Koreff 
and published by the First Catholic Slovak Union, Middletown, 
Pa., in 1930, under the title of “Sketches From Slovak History.” 
The first chapter, relating to Great Moravia and the Slovak 
Apostles SS. Cyril and Methodius, carefully and thoroughly 
corrected to correspond with the Slovak original, is presented 
here. — P. A. Hrobak 


tian doctrine “who would teach us in our own language, 
a language intelligible to us,” and they added: “Send us 
such, O Lord.” 

They were the messengers from our Slovak ancestors, 
from their ruler Rastislav. The words they addressed 
to Emperor Michael are quoted in the biography (“Zitie’”) 
of Apostle Methodius, and the opening sentence — “By 
the grace of God we are in good health” gives this histo- 
ric document a coloring of antiquity. It proves that Slo- 
vaks said this in Constantinople.’ 

At that time, 862, there already stood in our Nitra 
a Christian church for more than thirty years, the first 
in the whole of the western Slovanic world. But since then 
Rastislav had bad experiences. The missionaries came 
mainly from the Germans, our western neighbors, and the 
worst of it was not that his nation did not understand 
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them and thus Christianity only slowly took root: Rastis- 
lay dreaded most that the Germans would want to sub- 
jugate politically whomever they converted to Christ.” 
For that reason he asked for teachers from the Hast and 
sent his messenger to Constantinople. From thence he 
obtained extraordinary, great men — real apostles — in 
the persons of the brothers Constantine and Methodius. 
They founded in Rastislav’s nation the Slovanic Church 
and Slovanic literature. And from the Slovanic worship 
and Slovanic literature, thus founded, a great thing ema- 
nated for the Slovanic peoples... 


Great confusion arose among the Slavists over the 
question what kind of Slovans (Slavs) had constituted 
Rastislav’s and Svadtopluk’s Great Moravia, although Do- 
brovsky, the founder of Slovanic philology, as early as 
in 1825 categorically stated that the real Great Moravia 
was the present-day Slovakia,? and Safarik in his “Slovan- 
ské StaroZitnosti,” in 1837, placed the Slovaks, in the 
second half of the ninth century, not only between the 
Carpathian Mountains and the Danube, (as far as Mt. 
Matra and Vacov) and along the Morava River, but also 
on the other bank of the Danube, all the way up to 
Blatno.* This was appropriately elucidated by V. Jagi¢ 
who gave direction to the fourth generation of Slavists. 
In his great work on the origin of the Church Slovanic 
language,> expounding the ethnographic character of an- 
cient Moravia, the Moravia of Rastislav and Svatopluk, 
Jagié wrote: 

“In her language Moravia is even today Czech only 
in her western half — her eastern half is connected with 
the Slovaks, and these Slovaks even now are living in 
northwestern Hungary... In ancient Moravia, if her fron- 
tiers extended to the Danube, they must have spoken a 
language in the ninth century which was in its substantial 
outlines identical with the present-day Slovak language 
(as in Moravia and Upper Hungary). This Slovak lan- 
guage could them have been more widespread even in 
Moravia than it is today, and in Hungary could have ex- 
tended as far as the Danube.” 


In his article on Slovanic languages,® Jagi¢ called the 
present-day Slovak dialects the real descendants of the 
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language of ancient Moravia. To his explanation we can 
add the evidence we have in the name “Rastislav’. That 
name — that beloved name — puts a special Slovak stamp 
on Great Moravia. As we know from Slovanic grammars, 
there are two groups of words which the Slovaks have 
in common with the South-Slavs, but not with the Czech 
and Poles, to whom as western Slovans they otherwise 
belong linguistically. 

To one of these two groups (raz = to the Czech roz; 
razga = to the Czech rozha; raZei = to the Czech roZen; 
rakyta = to the Czech rokyta; razStep, raztoka, and 
others) belongs also the word rast (in the Czech rosti) 
and words derived from it. Together with the Czechs and 
the Poles, the Russians also use “o”. 


Now, in contemporaneous or old records in general, 
the name Rastislav is Rastislav everywhere, and only ex- 
ceptionally, by some error, Rostislav; in contemporaneous 
records, in German annals, he is called consistently Rastic 
(an abbreviated form of the name). That means the Ger- 
man neighbors heard that name with an “a”, and sound- 
ing thus, it proves that either in Moravia, in all of Mora- 
via, a language was spoken whose phonetics was like the 
phonetics of the language beneath the Tatra Mountains, 
that is, present-day language of central Slovakia, or else 
the princely family, who reared Rastislav, sprang from 
Slovaks, who settled on this side of the Morava River. 
But even so, if Rastislav was a native of this side of the 
Morava river, they still would have called him their own 
way Rostislav on the other, the western side. And that 
they did not call him thus, that the name “Rastislav” re- 
sounded even in Western Moravia, that is proved by the 
form “Rastic’” preserved in all the contemporaneous Ger- 
man records.? The country of Rastislav, even in the ex- 
treme West, was Slovak.® 


In the southeast, as we already know from Safarik,® 
and as topographic names indicate, Slovak settlements 
extended to Mt. Matra. In the East they originally reach- 
ed probably to the river Topl'a, whose name comes from 
the Slovenes (Sloveni), the ancestors of the present-day 
Bulgarians. But if these people from the territory of the 
Tisa crossed beyond the lower Danube in the seventh 
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century, the Slovak “Sloveni” expanded in the East even 
beyond the Topla river. Here and in the territory beyond 
Uzhorod, occupied by Russians since the twelfth century, 
the names of settlements are in significant number of 
Slovak origin. And from Mt. Matra to Vacov, beyond 
the Danube from Budin up to VySehrad and Ostrihom, 
there also are ancient Slovak settlements.!° Indeed, Slo- 
vak settlements could have extended even farther South, 
all the way to Blatno. Pribina, driven from Nitra, even 
though enjoying German favor, hardly could have become 
a ruler here as a foreigner. Apostle Methodius, appointed 
by Rome, was archbishop of Pannonia and Moravia since 
873, from which we can also judge that beyond the Danu- 
be, in Pannonia, there lived the same kind of people as 
above the Danube, beneath the Carpathians and along the 
Morava River. Even Safarik called attention to the names 
of prominent people who were present in 850 at the bless- 
ing of Pribina’s church at Blatno Castle. Jagié explained 
those names of the “Pannonian Sloveni” and arrived at 
the conclusion that from among fifteen almost half were 
western Slovanic. Now, if these names were western Slo- 
vanic, then they were Slovak — no other western Slovans 
could have lived near Blatno. 

The State of our Slovak ancestors, which already in 
Mojmir’s days up to 846 had been built wisely and coura- 
geously, was already a power in Rastislav’s time. The Ger- 
mans were then pushing down the Danube, as they never 
did afterwards, and Great Moravia, the young Slovanic 
State, heroically barred their way. True enough, their ag- 
gression only increased thereby. 

King Louis, called the German, a grandson of Charle- 
magne, in 855, immediately after his accession, invaded 
Moravia with a great military force in order to rid himself 
of a danger which was growing there for his realm. But 
here the very resistance was so great that Louis — as 
a contemporaneous record mentions — decided rather to 
leave his opponent in peace than to expose his whole 
army to a catastrophe. He did not dare to attack the firm 
position of Rastislav and merely devastated the neighbor- 
hood. The attack of the Moravians on the German erncamp- 
ments was repulsed, but the departure of the Germans 
resembled a flight. Rastislav pursued Louis, the German, 
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invaded his territory and devastated it far and wide. Libe- 
rated Moravia — says Safarik attained complete independ- 
ence and became the haven of refuge of all Slovans who 
were either discontented with or oppressed by the Franks 
(Germans), and even of the Germans themselves who 
had come into some conflict with the government of King 
Louis. His sons, too, Karlmann and Louis, Junior, looked 
to Rastislav for support in quarrels with their father. 


In the annals of the Fuld Monastery of 869, there is 
‘a record which mentions Rastislav’s castle, in all proba- 
bility Devin, as “the mighty fortress with which not even one 
of the most ancient can compare.” And under Svatopluk, 
after Rastislav, Great Moravia represented a still greater 
military power. The defeat of the Germans in 870, beneath 
Devin, was horrible. Their great army perished in the 
battle; very few saved themselves by flight. There were 
very few families in Bavaria, Austria and Carinthia (Co- 
rutania, who did not mourn the loss of some of their mem- 
bers. Karlmann quickly ordered the gathering of all the 
captured Moravians, whom he kept in various places of his 
country so that he could exchange them for his own men 
who were held prisoners by Svitopluk. Well, he got only 
one half-dead man back, the renowned hero Ratbod. 
Any German who had not fled from the battlefield remain- 
ed there dead. 


This battle has been compared with that which the 
Roman general Varus lost in the Teutoburg Forest in 
the year 9 A. D., and Sviatopluk was compared with the 
German Armin (Herman). But we also have Palacky’s 
version of that battle. With keen perception, Palacky stat- 
ed that in history there is also difference between these 
two battles. The first was described for us by Tacitus, 
about the other we know from the chronicle of the monk 
of Fuld. 


Later is his reign Sviatopluk completely stopped the 
flood of Germans down the Danube towards the East. In 
German annals a record is preserved stating that when he 
went against Arnulf in 884, his army was seen in one 
place to pass all day, from morning until evening. Svito- 
pluk already then had extended his sovereignty to the 
North over the Czech land, where the first ‘historic Czech 
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prince, Bofrivoj, ruled, and over the Polish Slovans along 
the Upper Vistula (Visla); in the South his sovereignty 
extended even farther, far beyond the frontiers of Slo- 
vak territory. It seemed then that the Slovanic people 
would unite under his rule. 


I shall not quote Safarik, Palacky or any other Slo- 
vanic historian; it will suffice to cite from Pauler as to 
the past. In his book “A magyar nemzet térténete szent 
Istvanig,” awarded the Grand Prize of the Magyar Aca- 
demy in 1900, Pauler says: 


“In Atelkuz the Magyars were much nearer to their 
present homeland than they had been in Lebedia. From 
Seret, from Baku to Marosvasarhelyi the distance is only 
some twenty geographic miles. And here — certainly by 
way of the most natural road through the valley of the 
Dniester, then up the Stryj, through Verek Pass — they 
could look into the land extending from the Carpathians 
to the South where just then great battles were raging. 
The Slovans living along the Morava River, on the left 
bank of the Danube, under powerful and courageous rulers, 
had formed a country worthy of consideration. They be- 
gan to be baptized already in the first half of the ninth 
century, but in reality they were confirmed in the Chris- 
tian faith only by Constantine, the philosopher, and his 
brother Methodius from the year 863. 


“From the very beginning of the ninth century, from 
the time of Charlemagne, there were, so to say, continuous 
wars between the Slovans and the realm of the Franks, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Adriatic, now here, now there. 
The Slovans had penetrated wedge-like deeper and deeper 
between the Germanic tribes since the sixth century, and 
the reaction of the Franks was forceful. In the ninth 
century the Germans, attacking everywhere, endeavored to 
make vassals of their Slovanic neighbors along the Saale 
River, as well as on the frontiers of the Czech Mountains, 
or beyond the Danube. With the Slovans above the Mid- 
dle Danube, Svatopluk founded such a realm to which the 
Czech land in Bohemia, the countries around the sources 
of the Vistula, and in the South, besides the valleys of the 
Morava, Vah and Nitra — that nucleus of the realm — 
were subjected, and his power extended from the River 
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Hron over the whole territory between the Danube and the 
Tisa Rivers, down to Sriem and up to the Carpathians... 


“Eastern Frankland, that conglomeration of Saxons, 
Franks, Swabians, and Bavarians, was ruled since 887 by 
the handsome and brave Arnulf, the illegitimate son of 
Karlmann and the grandson of Louis the German, who but 
a few years previously — in 883 and 884 — as prince of 
Carinthia had felt the weight of Svatopluk’s power and 
had helplessly looked on as he (Svatopluk) had cruelly 
and mercilessly ravaged Pannonia, and even now, as king, 
he did not know what to do with him. 


“In July, 892, Arnulf took to the sword and with an 
army of Franks, Swabians, and Bavarians and attacked Mo- 
ravia. The Magyar horde, which was just then passing 
through, joined him ( — hired by Arnulf! — note of this 
author) and ravaged Svitopluk’s country for four weeks; 
but then the Germans and Magyars turned homeward 
(with bleeding heads — note of this author) and Svito- 
pluk’s power, not even shaken, remained as it had been 
heretofore”.1% 


In German chronicles and in contemporaneous an- 
nals, Svatopluk is called the “powerful,” the ‘dread of his 
neighbors,” “the wisest,” “the most deceitful,’ man of his 
nation; “a wolf,” and “a blood-thirsty malcontent.” The 
calumnies of enemies, of course, are not to be taken literal- 
ly. To his German neighbors Svatopluk was “a wolf,” and 
“blood-thirsty,” because the wounds caused by his sword 
hurt. But those were wounds which they sustained mostly 
when they ventured where they had no right to go. And 
then history judges differently than contemporaries do. 
I could cite from the excellent work of Alfons Huber,* 
an Austro-German, quotations similar to those in the 
Magyar book of Pauler about the deeds of the nation of 
Mojmir, Rastislav and Sviatopluk in the second half of the 
ninth century. 

To found such a state, a Slovanic State on the Mid- 
dle Danube at that time — in the second half of the ninth 
century — certainly was a great accomplishment; histo- 
ry will never cease speaking of it. Indeed, there were in- 
dications that a center was originating here around which 
a significant part of the Slovans would unite. But a young 
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state, in order to become firm, to consolidate, needs favor- 
able circumstances. History deduces even the beginnings 
of Rome had favorable and fortunate conditions. Our Slo- 
vak ancestors, at the end of the ninth century, were not 
so fortunate. The Germanic world still lived in a condi- 
tion of ferment — to have it as a neighbor was not good. 
It would yield, retreat, only under duress, as during the 
lifetime of Svatopluk. 

After Svitopluk’s death, the nomadic Magyars came 
to be another neighbor on the other side of the Danube 
and to the Tisa River. Under such circumstances, after the 
first weakening caused by some internal, domestic strife, 
a young organization is apt to fare badly. The trouble 
here was the disunity of the sons of Svatopluk, which was 
flamed by their German neighbors, and Great Moravia 
perished. The Magyars came to the Danube in 896, two 
years after Svitopluk’s death, and Mojmir Il, Svatopluk’s 
successor, in 900 still petitioned for and obtained from 
Rome two bishops and one archbishop, thus he was still 
organizing the Church. In 902, with his sword he still 
proved to his Trans-Danubian neighbors that he was a 
son of Svatopluk.* Not long afterwards, however, he was 
no more. It is not even known what became of him — 
whither he went. Great Moravia perished. 

The state of affairs on the Middle Danube in the ninth 
century is explained in Anton Budilovié’s book, published 
in 1885, on the occasion of the millenial memorial of the 
death of Methodius: “The Huns and the Avars cleaned 
the lands of the Middle Danube considerably of the Thra- 
co-Illyrian, Celto-Roman and Germanic nations, but, under 
the successors of Charlemagne, German colonization again 
turned to these blessed lands and covered with its net 
not only Upper but also Lower Pannonia and the western 
aft-valleys of Moravia. The antlike activity of the German 
colonist there was supported by the quite mature political 
and ecclesiastical organization of the Germany of that 
time. Supporting the German colonist on the one side was 
the German soldier, margrave, duke, the king, the em- 
peror; on the other side, the German priest, monk, bishop, 
archbishop. What could the Slovans of these lands, divided 
into branches, scattered, not united by anything, put up 
against such forces? The federative union of two or three 
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tribes, the muscular force of the homeguards, the acci- 
dental geniality of the chief and the enthusiam of national 
hatred, aroused by violence? This could only be tempo- 
rary... A lasting and successful struggle is only possible 
where there exists a certain balance of forces and equality 
of weapons, bow against bow, system against system, force- 
ful, profound ideas against other ideas. Can there be any 
talk of balance of forces of one or two Slovanic nations with 
the whole German race, of an alliance of a few patriarchal 
tribes with a great and organized empire? Could even the 
most genial leaders of the western Slovanic peoples at that 
time repel the onslaught of a whole system of cultural 
ideas in which were also included the heritage of the ancient 
world and the refreshing current of Christianity?... The 
best answer to these questions is presented by the fate of 
the Baltic Slavs. There they lacked neither talented mili- 
tary leaders, nor a fiery hatred of the Germans, nonetheless 
these Slavs perished and their lands became the center 
of the later renovated empire of the Hohenstaufens.” 


The closing words of Budilovié are that the same fate 
would have overtaken the Slovans of Great Moravia had 
not their Rastislav, aroused by a penetrating foresight, ob- 
tained such apostles as were the brothers of Salonica 
(Solun), Cyril and Methodius.17 


Yes, as already mentioned, the state of affairs was 
difficult for our Slovak ancestors. Nonetheless, their State 
creation lasted almost one hundred years, and from the 
very beginning inscribed itself appropriately into histo- 
ry. Palacky, in his “Déjiny” (history) presents the founda- 
tions which Rastislav and Svatopluk built with their na- 
tion as the nucleus around which all the Slovanic tribes 
would have been attracted gradually; from it they would 
have received Christianity; if not new political constitutions, 
at least a national and new European culture, arts and 
industry, unity of language, an alphabet and literature. As 
under the influence of Rome, the monarchy of the Franks 
matured in the West, similarly a great Slovanic empire 
would have grown up with the help of the spirit of By- 
zantium, and Eastern Europe of a thousand years ago 
would have assumed a shape different from that which 
it in reality assumed.'® 
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Palacky spoke as if carried away in a rhetorical rap- 
ture; but it can be stated even with the coolest mind that 
great things were lost with the collapse of Great Moravia. 
Even at that, the Slovanic Church,founded for our Slovak 
ancestors, with the Slovanic alphabet and Slovanic litera- 
ture, became the foundation on which the great race of 
Slovanic peoples developed. When especially in the West 
only three, or really only two languages (Greek and Latin) 
were considered feasible for Christian ecclesiastic life, the 
Holy Scriptures and worship, the brothers Cyril and Me- 
thodius began their mission with the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the Slovanic language. At the end 
of the seventies of the nineteenth century, when, as a 
result of the Russo-Turkish war, the Balkan Slovans were 
rid of the hard fate of five hundred years duration, and 
among all the Slovans flowed especially cordial feelings, 
the Russian literary historian Alexander Pypin called at- 
tention to the Pan-Slovanic significance of what the great 
apostles Cyril and Methodius had accomplished among our 
Slovak ancestors. And he added that their work is an herit- 
age and an ideal of Slovanic unification 1% 


True enough, the neighboring Germans at once raised 
on alarm that Constantine end Methodius were installing 
Slovanic worship and translating the Holy Scriptures in 
Rastislav’s land. Our apostles deemed it necessary for 
that reason to journey to Rome as early as 867. There 
they submitted their cause in such a manner that Pope 
Adrian solemnly blessed the Slovanic books. Before the 
coming to Moravia of the brothers, only’ Constatine had 
been ordained to priesthood; the Pope ordered also Me- 
thodius and their Slovak disciples, whom they had brought 
along to Rome, to be ordained, and in the leading cathe- 
drals of Rome they sang the liturgy in the Slovanic lan- 
guage. It became necessary for the apostles to remain 
a longer time in Rome. Constantine, physically frail, be- 
came ill, joined a monastic order and assumed the name 
Cyril. 

While going about as missionary among the Kazars 
near the Black Sea, Cyril had uncovered in Kherson the re- 
mains of St. Clement, who had died a martyr, and these 
restored remains he now brought to Rome. Thus it hap- 
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pened, that when he died on February 14, 869, he was 
buried in the church of that same St. Clement. 

The dying Cyril touchingly implored his brother to per- 
severe in the important Slovak mission. Methodius, of 
course, persevered with the greatest zeal. From 873 he 
was archbishop of Pannonia and Moravia. When the Ger- 
man bishop did not cease inciting against the Slovanic wor- 
ship, it again became necessary to journey to Rome in 
880. And in this trial too, he was victorious. Pope John 
VUI, wrote in a Bull sent to Svatopluk (“glorioso principi 
Sfentopulcho”): “The Slovanic script, which the late phi- 
losopher Constantine devised, that in it may duly resound 
the praise of God, is lawfully confirmed; and we decree 
that in that language the glory and the acts of our Lord 
Christ be related. For not only in three, but in all lan- 
guages are we exhorted by the holy author (King David) 
to praise the Lord... The apostles too, permeated with 
the Holy Ghost, spoke in all languages about the greatness 
of God... He who created the three principal languages 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin — created also the others to 
His honor and glory...” 


What great events! Thus is documented that in the 
Church the Slovanic language was placed in the same rank 
with Greek and Latin. Already in the ninth century!... 
And all this emanated from our Slovak ancestors! As long 
as there will be souls capable of becoming enthused for 
sublime things, so long will the memory of the Slovanic 
apostles Cyril and Methodius remain revered, and there 
will be always found people who will know that the Slo- 
vanic Church had been instituted for our Slovak ancestors, 
and that it all emanated from the mind of their great 
ruler Rastislav. The Slovak State of the ninth century did 
not survive, it perished in maelstrom of the world, but the 
Slovanic world has a great heritage from it. 

With the development of science, particularly Slovanic 
philology, this event of world history will become more 
lucid with every passing year. When the work of the Slo- 
vanic apostles and the struggle of Great Moravia with the 
Germanic world will be recalled, talk of Carpatho-Danubian 
and Pannonian Slovans will cease, and the Sloveni-Slovaks 
will be definitely mentioned. When it is already so clear 
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that in the ninth century the inhabitants of present-day 
Moravia were only Slovaks, the nation of Rastislav and 
Svatopluk will not be called ‘““Moravians and Slovaks” (as 
in the “Slovanské StaroZitnosti” of Safarik), but consistent- 
ly and definitely “Slovaks.” The biographies (“Zitia”) of 
our apostles, which remained in the Church-Slovanic lan- 
guage will cease to be called “Pannonian” legends when it 
will be established that the great missionaries whom Ras- 
tislav had appointed were only in Pannonia on their journey 
to Rome, after an activity of four years in Moravia and 
Slovakia; then again Methodius was there alone, before 
he could get home, to Devin or Nitra, on his return journey 
from Rome. (Thus in 867, when stopping above Blatno, 
to visit Kocel, it was surely only because he was the son 
of Pribina, formerly of Nitra.) Then will also cease the 
confusing of our county with the Czech land since the 
Czechs participated in the formation of the Slovanic Church 
and literature only after the baptism of Bofrivoj. Not even 
the legend that Methodius converted the Bulgarian (Czar) 
Boris to Christ by painting for him a picture of the Last 
Judgment will mislead us any longer; of the two brothers 
from Salonica neither the one, nor the other, labored a- 
mong any other Slovanic nations. They labored only among 
the Sloveni-Slovaks. Their teaching reached the Bulgars 
only through their disciples from Great Moravia after 
Methodius was no longer among the living. 


Most recently, this matter was excellently illuminated 
by the Russian emigrant, the Slovanic philologist Valerij 
Pogorieloy of the university of Bratislava, in his study 
“About the nationality of the apostles of Slavdom.”” The 
Slovanic script — as devised by apostle Constantine-Cyril 
after he and his brother Methodius already had the authori- 
ty for the mission to Rastislav’s nation, and the grammar 
of this script founded in the Church-Slovanic books — is 
such an accomplishment that Cyril is being admired as a 
linguistic phenomenom. Nonetheless, recently in science 
both brothers were generally considered native Greeks. 
Silenced were also the doubters, into whose heads could 
not penetrate the fact that one who was not born a Slovan 
could hardly grasp in such a manner and sense the charac- 
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ter of the Slovanic language, as we see in the work of St. 
Cyril. 

What did Pogorielov do? 

He began to examine the Slovanic translations of the 
Holy Scriptures made from the Greek to check whether the 
brothers from Salonica were as expert in Greek as they 
had been in the Slovanic lenguage. He found that in the 
Church-Slovanic Bible texts there were errors which could 
not have been made by a translator whose mother-lan- 
guage had been Greek. Pogorielov came to the conclusion 
that the holy brothers from Salonica (Solun) could not 
have been Greeks — they were Slovans. At the same time 
he very aptly notes that, allowing such a solution of the 
question, we will also comprehend that energy, that zeal 
and self-sacrifice which they displayed in the services of 
the Slovanic cause. We will understand their impartiality 
in the dispute between Byzantium and Rome. Would real 
Greeks have gone to Rome to seek protection for their 
Slovanic activity? 

It is also interesting how Pogorielov explains the re- 
lation of the Sloveni-Slovaks to the work of the holy a- 
postles. When after the death of Methodius the Slovanic 
church books were taken from Moravia to Bulgaria, they 
proved to be altogether intelligible there. The Bulgarian 
literati began to correct the language of the books, e.g., 
instead of nedag (at present neduh) they put bolézi; in- 
stead of prositi they wrote moliti; instead of Zivot — Zizn; 
instead of otrok — sluga; instead of godina — Gas, etc. 
That is, in the Church texts the Slovaks words (Slovak in 
the present-day sense) were replaced by Bulgarian words. 
And Pogorielov does not stop there, but goes farther. He 
explains how western Slovanic or Slovak words had gotten 
into the work of the natives of Salonica that is, South 
Slovans. : 

Gorazd, one of the first disciples of Cyril and Metho- 
dius was considered a Slovak already by Safarik. In regard 
to Gorazd, Pogorielov quotes the words** with which the 
dying Methodius (in 885) appointed him his successor to 
the seat of the archbishopric: “This is a free man of your 
country™,” that is Gorazd, “a man of your own country,” 
was not a Southern Slovan, as had been the apostles them- 
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selves, the brothers from Salonica, but a western Slovan, 
that is, a son of the country — as Pogorielov says em- 
phatically — where Methodius himself had worked and 
preached and of which he was archbishop. 

The Slovakisms in the Slovanic text of the Holy 
Scriptures are the work of Gorazd; ‘‘to his pen also belongs 
the translation of all the works from Latin into the Slova- 
nic language.” Pogorielov calls St. Gorazd the third apostle 
of the Slovanic peoples. Referring also to the great Slavist 
Jagi¢é, who explained in 1900 and in 1913 that in ancient 
Moravia in the ninth century “substantially the same lan- 
guage was spoken as is today’s Slovak,” Pogorielov agrees 
that “it was the Slovak language, and the country was 
Slovakia, and this means that St. Gorazd really was a man 
of the Slovak country — that he was a Slovak”. 

In the introduction to his study, written and published 
in Bratislava, Pogorieloy remarks that the holy Slovak a- 
postles, Cyril and Methodius, used to walk in this vicinity, 
therefore, the words of the great bard of the Slovanic 
world, Jan Kollar, can be rightfully repeated. 

“Stand still, foot! Sacred are the places wherever thou 
walkest!’”?4, 

To which I add: Aye, aye, Devin!!!... 

About a person who accomplished great things during 
his lifetime, people say after his death: “He died, but his 
memory shall remain.’’ Greater Moravia has also passed 
away, has perished, but her legacy is such that she will 
be remembered. “Here took place in the ninth century,” 
says a Russian historian, “events not only of Pan-Slovanic, 
but also, it can be said, of universal significance: an im- 
portant attempt at a political unification of the Slovans — 
the Great Moravian political union — famed itself by the 
most memorable, infinitely fertile activity of the Slova- 
nic Apostles in Moravia. Here were laid the foundations 
for the national church and national Slovanic Christian 
education, here were formed the plans and the direction 
of the entire future of the whole subsequent historic de- 
velopment of the Slovanic world, its world role and its 
relation to Romano-Germanic Europe, to the West, and to 
the Asiatic guestion. The Christianization of the masses 
of people and their manner of life, bringing them to the 
Eastern Church, the foundation of Church-Slovanic litera- 
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ture and education in the Slovanic South, among the Bul- 
gars and the Serbs, and in the East among the Russians, 
and partly also among the other western Slovans, was 
only the continuation of that work which Cyril and Me- 
thodius had initiated and which could survive, alas, only 
a short time in the Middle Danubian countries. From here, 
from Great Moravia, flowed a copious stream of Slovanic 
Church literature and Slovanic ritual, of a common Church 
language and together with it also of national conscious- 
ness in all directions — to the various kin: to the North 
to the Poles; to the West to the Czechs; to the South to 
the Slovenes, the Serbo-Croats, and Bulgars (to the latter 
directly through the disciples of Methodius, who had been 
expelled from Moravia after his death); and lastly to the 
East, to Russia . . .”% 

“The fruits of the independent spiritual development, 
based on a national Church and literature, founded by the 
Slovanic apostles” — further says Constantine Grot — 
“took root in the Slovanic South and East, where there 
was not such a hard national struggle as on the Middle 
Danube.” And he calls attention to the fact that it was 
at that time that the Germanic world returned with elemen- 
tal force to these lands, which its tribes had occupied once 
before, and for that reason it was much harder for the 
Carpatho-Danubian Slovans to maintain themselves against 
such pressure. And just then the Magyars also arrived... 

Indeed, even during the life of Svatopluk, soon after 
the death of Methodius (885), the Slovanic Church had 
gone over from us to the South-Slovans, thence to the 
Eastern (‘Slovans) and there helped to create the great 
Russian nation out of the many tribes. 

“The legacy of the brothers of Salonica” — as correct- 
ly expressed by Daniel Lauéek — “prepared among the 
Russians national unity by means of Church unity.” 

The Czech ruler, Prince Bofivoj, was baptized by Me- 
thedius at the court of Svatopluk; with Bofivoj’s suc- 
cessors Slovanic literature took root in the Czech country 
and also got to the Poles; but here too like with the Slo- 
vaks and Czechs, because they were neighbors of the Ger- 
man world, the Slovanic Church and Slovanic literature 
did not survive among the Poles. It is true, in the Church 
terminology of us all, Slovaks, Czechs, and Poles, to this 
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day traces of the language have been presented (for in- 
stance even the most important word “Hospodin”), the 
language which the holy apostles Cyril and Methodius had 
introduced into our ecclesiastic life. And it is worth men- 
tioning, that of all the Slovans, the teachings of the Slo- 
van apostles did not reach — neither during their lifetime, 
nor later through their disciples — a single tribe of the 
Baltic and Polabian Slovans, and of all the Slovans just 
these latter perished in the religious and existential strug- 
gle which they waged with the Germans. 

When Emperor Michael in Constantinople had learned 
from the Slovak delegation what was at stake, what kind 
of apostles Rastislav desired, he at once decided to entrust 
this task to Constantine, the philosopher, who had (is- 
tinguished himself in apostolic work before, at first alone 
and later with his brother Methodius. The messengers 
said to the Emperor: “We are Sloveni —,” i. e., they desir- 
ed teachers of the Christian faith whom they could under- 
stand. The brothers Constantine and Methodius, as na- 
tives of Salonica (Thessalonica) where suited even lan- 
guage-wise for the mission among the Slovans: they knew 
Slovanic. 

Emperor Michael, having summoned them, told the 
brothers: “You are from Salonica, and all Salonicans speak 
pure Slovak (“sloviensky)?’. The brothers, however, did not 
want to go empty-handed to Rastislav’s nation, and Con- 
stantine, having learned from the messengers that the 
Sloveni-Slovaks did not have their own script, in the first 
place contemplated over a suitable script. In the words 
of the legend, God revealed the Slovanic script to the 
meditating, contemplating, worried and praying Constan- 
tine. Such a tradition makes him so much dearer to us. 

And indeed it is such an achievement that we can be 
proud of it. Constantine proceeded from the Greek script, 
put Slovanic sounds, especially in the ninth century, greatly 
varied with the Greek, therefore new letters, new charac- 
ters were needed. And Constantine placed it on such a basis 
that the more Indo-European linguistics develops, the more 
admirable becomes his creation”. 

Even today, if doubt arises in any Slovanic language 
over the correct spelling of some word, information is 
sought in Cyril’s orthography. And even in this respect 
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can we Slovaks have the great satisfaction that, without 
our Rastislav, he (Cyril) would not have had the op- 
portunity to assert his phenomenal talent. Had not the 
Slovak messengers come to Constantinople, what more 
could have Constantine accomplished there? At first he had 
been used in Constantinople to bring to reason the icono- 
clasts, then to convert to Christ the Mohamedan Sarazens 
and the pagan Khazars: had not the Slovak messengers 
appeared there, Constantine, in all likelihood, would have 
continued in that activity, or he would have remained in the 
monastery into which he had retired for a life of tran- 
quility. People of phenomenal mental gifts need a field for 
their activity. Our Rastislav will also be remembered in 
the world-historic work of Cyril. 


In 1885, when the Slovanic peoples celebrated the mil- 
lenium of the death of Methodius, a Russian historian 
asked: ‘What was the Slovanic world prior to Cyril and 
Methodius?” and answered: “Scattered over the vast 
spaces of middle Europe, Russia and the Balkan Peninsula, 
among foreign and hostile nations, although a race gifted 
by nature with beautiful spiritual endowments, the Slovan 
race represented a torn, disjointed mass of different tribes 
without any consciousness of racial relationship . . .” 


The brothers from Salonica appear on the stage of 
Slovanic history in the middle of the ninth century, “strong 
in spirit and profoundly permeated with the consciousness 
of their sacred calling, namely, to furnish the Slovans with 
Christian enlightenment,” and in a comparatively short 
time thereafter there is an entirely different life among 
the Slovans”’. 


The Russian philologist Alexej Sachmatov explained 
that the Russian race in the ninth century was disintegrat- 
ing into a multitude of tribes. The tribes among themselves 
remained in substance closely related, but lived separately; 
for that reason they differed in morals and in customs and 
had their individual dialects. Had they lived longer without 
any connecting mediums, complete individualization would 
have sprung up among them and a multitude of conflicting 
dialects would have developed. But owing to the events of 
the tenth century an organization of state was created 
among the Russian tribes which united them in a political, 
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cultural and religious unit. In the eleventh century the body 
of the state, created by Vladimir and his descendants, be- 
came stabilized: it consisted of all Russian lands with the 
exception of Galicia and Polocko, which were differently 
situated geographically. In the twelfth century the dialects 
of these latter already had their typical peculiarities*. Thus, 
Sachmatov attributed to the unifying power of the state this 
great thing that a great nation was created out of Russian 
tribes. 

Jagi¢, of course, also acknowledged the importance of 
the political factor in the creation of linguistic unity, but, 
not agreeing completely with Sachmatov’s explanation, he 
wrote that “in Russia, in the securance and preservation of 
unity, the main credit belongs not so much to its political 
power as to the great cultural and linguistic unifying effect 
of the Church and the uniform Church-Slovanic language’*'. 

In his great work of 1900 and 1913 Jagié also men- 
tioned Ulfilas, who translated the Holy Scriptures into the 
language of the Goths already in the fourth century. True 
enough, that was five hundred years earlier; and yet — says 
Jagié — what a difference there is between Ulfilas and the 
Slovanic apostles! The work of Ulfilas was for a narrow 
circle, the Goths alone, with whom it also went into extinc- 
tion; the work of Cyril and Methodius extended from Mora- 
via and Pannonia, “from the heart of western Slovanic peo- 
ples,” first to the South, to the Croatians and Serbs, thence 
to the Bulgarians, and afterwards the Slovanic Church 
brought also the great Russian nation into the fold of Chris- 
tianity. The work of Ulfilas perished; in the language re- 
sulting from the work of the Slovanic apostles over one 
hundred million people serve God™. 

* * * 

At this point, I cannot refrain from mentioning two 
more names. When our apostles journeyed to Rome in 867, 
they sojourned in Blatno, in the residential castle in Trans- 
Danubia, where Pribina’s son Kocel ruled. Pribina had caused 
the already mentioned church in Nitra to be built—the first 
Christian church in the whole western Slovanic world; but 
to unite a nation and form a country, a state, was only pos- 
sible by dissolving the power of the tribal rulers. Mojmir I, 
predecessor of Rastislav, drove Pribina out of Nitra for that 
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reason. Pribina procured a fief in Tranus-Danubia from 
Louis the German and selected a residence in the castle above 
Blatno (Mosaburg), and there he continued in what he had 
initiated in Nitra — the building of churches. That country 
had more such churches from that era. His son and suc- 
cessor, Kocel’, continued in this spirit: he built churches and 
spread Christianity. Nonetheless, Kocel’ was somewhat in a 
quandary when the missionaries from the court of Devin 
came unexpectedly to him. The rulers of Devin had greatly 
wronged his father! What were people from there looking 
for in Blatno? But the apostles Constantine and Methodius 
needed only to show him the Slovanic script and the Slovanic 
books, and they were dear and welcome to Koce?. He felt 
great joy. He became very fond of Slovanic books, studied 
from them, and appointed fifty disciples to the apostles. He 
entertained the distinguished guests for some time and then 
escorted them with great honor on their journey to Venetia, 
that is to Rome. 


But let us not forget even ZemeZizen. The journey to 
Rome of the apostle Methodius in 880, so important as far 
as the substance of the matter is concerned, is given a na- 
tional coloring in the person of Methodius’s escort, the Slo- 
vak ZemeZizei. On the basis of what he found about him in 
historical sources, Jan Holly, in his epic (Svatopluk), placed 
Zemezizeh as one of his important characters. In council 
Zemezizeh distinguishes himself with a penetrating mind 
and determination, in battles the earth seems to shake 
wherever he appears. 

Thus the poet, but we imagine that in reality he was 
an extraordinary man. To all appearances, ZemeZizen is still 
his pagan name; he was very likely baptized an adult and 
therefore could journey, as his ruler’s confidant on such an 
important mission to Rome, to the pope, with apostle Me- 
thodius, that educated, refined Byzantian! He is also men- 
tioned in the pope’s letter, even though it was found dif- 
ficult in Rome to pronounce his name. (The letter has: 
Semisisnus, or rather the dative form Semisisno.) 


REFERENCE NOTES 
1. The Life on Constantine (later Cyril) (“‘Zitie Konitantina”) and 
the Life of Methodius (“Zitie Metoda”) are preserved in the Old-Slo- 
vanic Church language. Apostle Methodius survived his brother Cyril 
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by sixteen years. In Slavistic science The Life of Constantine is con- 
sidered the work of Methodius, and The Life of Methodius the work 
of one of their Slovak disciples. The sentence “By the grace of God we 
are in good health” in the speech of the messengers to Constantinople 
is very interesting. On meeting one another Slovaks thus speak about 
health. Neither a German, nor any person of the other western nations 
would say it in this way. In the Life of Methodius (Chapt. V) it is trans- 
lated into Latin: “bene valemus” — we are well.” In the Magyar lan- 
guage “hogy szolgal az egészség?” and similar expressions are from the 
Slovak language. 

2 Today the Germans themselves admit much of that nature. 
mit dem deutchen Priester kam auch der deutche Colonist... so dasz 
von nun an Christianisierung und Germanisierung Hand in Hand ge- 
hen” (cf. Karl] Schober: Die Deutchen in Nieder und Ober-Oesterreich, 
Salzburg, Steyermark, Karnthen und Krain, p. 15). 

3. “. .. die heutige Slowakey in Oberungern ist das eigentliche 
Gross-Mahren...” — he wrote in a letter (in 1825) to J. S. Bandtke 
(Correspondence of Joseph Dobrovsky, II, p. 163). 

4, Slovanské Starozitnosti, pp. 794, 795, 822. 

5. Entstehungsgeschichte der kirchenslavischen Sprache, Berlin, 
1913, p. 19 (First edition Vienna, 1900). 

6. Die slawischen Sprachen (Die Kultur der Gegenwart, I. [IX 1908, 
Berlin und Leipzig). 

7. For instance, in 855: “Rex Hludovicus in Sclavo Marahenses 
contra Rastizen ducem eorem sibi rebellantem parum prospere ducto 
exercitu”—(Ruodolfus Fuldens, p. 369). 


Ibidem, p. 370: “Quo per fugam lapso et ad Rastizen se conferente.” 
— In 869 “...in illam ineffabilem Rastizi munitionem et omnibus anti- 
quissimis dissimilem...” (Annales Fuldenses, Pertz, I, 381.) In 870 “... 
Zuentibald, nepos Rastizi...” (Annales Fuldenses, 382.) 

8. Svadtopluk’s predecessor is called Rastic also by the Slovak monk 
Chrabr, and about him we know that he wrote during the time “when 
there still lived people who had SEEN the apostles Cyril and Metho- 
dius.” 

9. Slovanské Starozitnosti, p. 804. 


10. Vacov, Budin, VySehrad, Ostrihom, are Slovak,. western Slovanic 
names, as are Devin, Bazin, Budatin. Beyond Budin was Tetin (as in 
the Czech land)—the Germans living there since the thirteenth century 
call it Teting, just as Bazin is to them Bésing, Hodonin—Géding, in 
Lower Austria Modlin—Médiling, and many others. Vacov is derived 
from the same proper name as in the Czech land is Vac; Ostrihom is 
what in the Czech land is Stfehom (the “o” in its prefix has the same 
origin as in OrSava, or in the Zvolen Ortuty, and the Sari§ Ordzovany) 
... We must deduce the close relationship between the Czechs and the 
Slovaks by such topographic names, but not by a “cultural union,” of 
which there could have been but very little between us owing to our 
separated states and different geographical location. Let us but ex- 
amine our culture-words, what dissimilarity they present to us. The 
Slovaks call ink “atrament,” the Czechs “inkoust;” or, what is “tabak” 
(tobacco) to the Czechs is “dohan” to the Slovaks. (This means that 
‘smoking reached the Slovaks, as it did the Yugoslovans, by way of the 
Orient, through the Turks; to the Czechs and the Germans, however, 
it came from America via Spain). The Slovak names of places (Kaza, 
Kazinec, Tetin, Umbisa—in Zemplin—Praha (in Novohrad) contravert 
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also the inventions of Kosmas in regard to the daughters of Krok, 
Kaza, Teta, LibuSa, and about the founding of Prague (Praha). 

11. “...in illam ineffabilem Rastizi munitionem et omnibus anti- 
quissimis dissimilem ...” 

12. FrantiSek Palacky: Déjiny ndroda teského, I, 1876, p. 147. 

We Slovaks, however, can supplement even Palacky’s statement; 
we have a poetic narration of the great battle beneath Devin. Jan Hol- 
1f’s great epic poem in 12 cantos, named after its principal hero “Sva- 
topluk,” presents it. As Tacitus’s description there, so J4n Holly’s de- 
scription here is grand. (Taken from history the work of such a poet 
as is Jan Holl¥ has also its historic value.) 

13. p. 26, ete. 

14. Geschichte Osterreichs, |. 

15. Acording to all, though sparse reports, Mojmir became the heir 
not only of his father’s realm, but also of his abilities as a statesman. 
However... for the successor of Svatopluk even that fact was fatal 
that he came after such a predecessor... (V. Novotnf: Ceské Déjiny, 
p. 421.) 

16. Mention of the battle of Bratislava in 907—which the Bavarians 
together with Mojmir Il are supposed to have lost against the Magyars 
— appeared only in the sixteenth century with Aventinus and has been 
recently rejected even by Magyar historians. In present days, after the 
World War, a record was found among German sources, confirming 
the statements of Aventinus, but it will hardly throw more light on the 
subject. After 907, more than one hundred years passed and still the 
Magyars did not appear on this (the Slovak) side of the Danube. Not 
until after 1025, after the death of Boleslav the Brave of Poland, that 
is, towards the end of the reign of St. Stephen, they began gradually— 
and only gradually—to expand and settle down. 

Konrad Schiinemann (Die Deutschen in Ungarn bis zum 12. Jahr- 
hundert, Berlin u. Leipzig, 1923) also states that the Magyars occupied 
Pannonia only slowly and gradually so that the Germans who had lived 
there had opportunity to withdraw without haste to their former settle- 
ments. — About this question it is neccessary to have constantly in 
mind that the Magyars came to the Danube as nomads, and a nomad, 
if he tarries anywhere, must not stir up his closest neighbors against 
himself. (By comparison, I do not want to offend the Magyars by the 
simile, but the Gypsies, living on the outskirts of our towns and vil- 
lages say even today: “No one streals close by.”) Besides, the Magyars 
came here—as we will see farther on—while in flight. They came with 
a frightful experience. While they had wandered from Atelkuz beyond 
the Danube, hired by the Greek Emperor against the Bulgars, the 
neighboring Pechenegs attacked their defenseless settlements in Atel- 
kuz and killed their children, women, and aged. After their return from 
the Danube, terrified by the dreadful happenings at Atelkuz, they 
packed whatever they still could and took to flight in a westerly di- 
rection. They stopped only when they reached the territory between 
the Tisa and the Middle Danube, in Panmonia, After such an experi- 
ence they could venture from the Danube, from Pannonia, on predatory 
expeditions into Italy and Germany, but with their most proximate 
neighbors they very likely endeavored to live in peace. About their 
kind of life, we have the known remonstrance of the German bishops 
in 900 which contains grave accusations against the Slovans (probably 
of Pannonia), that they assisted the Magyars. As a matter of fact, the 
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Magyars, who had come from the eastern steppes scarcely had any 
great desire to venture across, to the left bank of the Danube. The 
nomad avoids mountains. He needs to see far, far all around himself, 
and in the mountains, whether on the right or on the left, in front or 
behind, there is always a possibility of danger. For that reason it is 
not very probable that the Magyars, after their arrival on the Danube 
—as early as 907— would have ventured into a great action against 
Mojmir II. They began —as now even Magyar history admits — to oc- 
cupy the territories on the left bank of the Danube gradually, in the 
eleventh century, towards the end of the reign of St. Stephen. 

17. Metodievskij jubilejnyj sbornik, VarSava, 1885, p. 79, etc. 

18. Déjiny narodu éeského, I, 1876, p. 223. 

19. A. N. Pypin: Istorija slavianskich literatur, I, p. 35. 

20. “O ndrodnosti apoStolov Slavianstva, in Bratislava, a publication 
of Safdrik’s Learned Society, No. 2, 1927. 

21. Zitie sv. Metoda, Chapter XVII. 

22. “Se jest vaSeje zemlje svobod maz...” (Zitie sv. Metoda, Chapt. 
XVII.) 

23. In confirmation Pogorielov further shows how in the Cyrillo- 
Methodic text the negative “no” (NIE) and its opposite “yes” (AINO) 
is expressed. The Czechs say ANO; the Poles TAK; the Russians and 
Bulgars DA; the Serbs and Croats JEST; only the Slovak language has 
the same word we read in the Gospel of Matthew V, 37: “badi Ze slovo 
vase ej, ej i ni ni. Or (Mat. XXI, 16) when the Pharisees asked Christ: 
SlySiSi 1i Eto sii glagoljat, Jisus Ze rete im: ej. (In the Krdlice Bible 
this reads: jisté, jisté nikoli, nikoli; and the second: ovéem. In Slovak, 
in the Trnava edition of Richard Osvald: dno, ano, nie, nie, and in 
chapter XXI—oviéem. 

Instead of the full sounding “HEJ,” the Slovanic Church text has 
“EJ’*—there being no letter “h” in the Cyrillic’s script. It is true in 
the 9th century the Slovaks still pronounced “G” instead of the pre- 
sent-day “H.” But then, this affirmative word could only begin mith 
the vowel “E,” otherwise Gorazd would have scarcely omitted its “G.” 

In behalf of the Slovak cause it is advisable to add that in the 
Old-Slovanic Bible text this “EJ” (HEJ) is such a mark, such a charac- 
teristic of present-day central Slovak, as is the letter “A” in the name 
of our Rastislav. And thus the one and the other is an historic docu- 
ment about the Slovaks—about the nationality of Great Moravia. That 
is, in the 9th century, and in all of present-day Moravia and in all of 
western Slovakia substantially the same language was spoken as we 
have it today along the Middle VAh, lower Orava, near Turiec, Hron, 
Ipel’, and in Upper Nitra. (Against such documents, it will not be pos- 
sible to risk the opinion that “the core of the Slovak dialectical region 
is not the central group, but the western.” (M. W. in his note on “Sta- 
ré Slovensko, p. 284). 

24. “Stoj, noho! Posvatna mista jsou, kamkoli kraé{is!” 

25. K.J.Grot: Karpato-dunajskija zemli v sud’bach slavianstva, 1905, 

p. 18. 
, 26. D. Z. Lautek: Sv. Cyril a Method, apogstolovia slovanski, 1885, 
p. 70. — See also V. Jagié: Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XX, p. 27. 

27. “Vy bo jesta Solunianina, da Soluniane vsi tisto slovénsky be- 
sédujat.” — Zitie Metoda, Chapter V. 

28. “Die Grésze des Werkes hat man frither kaum recht empfinden 
kénnen, aber gerade in der heutigen Sprachwissenschaft ... musz 
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der Grammatiker Konstantin Bewunderung erregen.” — A. Leskien: 
Grammatik der altbulgarischen (altkirchen-slavischen) Sprache, Heidel- 
berg, 1919, p. XXI. 

29. Konstantin Grot: Metodijevskij jubilejnij sbornik, VarSava, 1885, 
p. 5. 

30. Russkij filologiteskij Viestnik, 1894, 3, p. 1. 

31. Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XX, p. 28 

32. Entstehungsgeschichte der kirchenslavischen Sprache, 1913, pp. 
2, 3. 
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SS. Cyril And Methodius: 


THEIR FIRST TRIP TO ROME 
MICHAEL LACKO, S. J. 


After forty months in Great Moravia, why did SS. 
Cyril and Methodius go to Rome? Another question that 
has puzzled many in past centuries: Did they set out for 
Rome or Constantinople (Byzantium) ? 


In the ZITIE (biography) of Constantine-Cyril, writ- 
ten in Old Slovak, it is noted that “after 40 months in 
Moravia, they (‘Cyril and Methodius) set out to have their 
disciples ordained’. It is rather clear then that we are 
here concerned with their first journey to Rome. The Ital- 
ian version of the ZITIE, referring to this journey, says: 
“(Manserunt autem in Moravia per annos quattuor et dimi- 
dium ...”*. The latter version tells us that the trip to Rome 
was undertaken by the saintly brothers after they had 
spent four and a half years in the land of Rastislav, while ‘ 
the Old Slovak text relates that they went to Rome after 
about three and a half years in Great Moravia. F. Grivec 
explained this difference excellently: in the Old Slovak 
text only the time spent in Great Moravia is considered, 
while in the Italian text we have included also the time 
Cyril and Methodius spent with Kocel (Pribina’s son) and 
in Venice, as well as the time spent on their journey to 
Rome?. The Slovak Apostles came to Rome with their 
group shortly after the election of Pope Adrian II, that is, 
after December 14, 867. Therefore, they came to Great 
Moravia four and a half years prior to that date, that is, 
about the beginning of the summer of 863, and set out for 
Rome at the end of 866 or the beginning of 867. 


Why did they saintly brothers go to Rome at that 
time? To have their disciples ordained to the priesthood 
is the simple and usual reply of many authors. Some au- 
thors, however, claim that Pope Nicholas I called them 
directly to Rome when he had learned of their missionary 
activity. But from the Old Slovak text of the ZITIK, it 
ie very much more probably that Pope Nicholas sent them 
an invitation (litteras apostolicas) after they had arrived 
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in Venice. Could there be any other reason why Cyril and 
Methodius went to Rome just at that time? 

I see an indirect reply to this question in one document 
which seems to have escaped the attention of historians: 
the “Responsa Papae Nicolai I ad consultationes Ludovici 
regis Germaniae per Salomonem episcopum Constantiensem 
translatas’*, The manuscript containing the “responsa”’ is 
not dated® but the text allows us to conclude that Salomon, 
a messenger or representative of King Louis, came to Rome 
about Haster Day, 864, and, therefore, the ‘“responsa” were 
issued shortly thereafter. The ninth point of this document 
is generally well known: it mentions Louis’s preparations 
for war with Rastislav and his plans to meet with the 
Bulgarian King Boris at Tulln on the Danube. 

Point four, however, appears to be less known and 
even still less mentioned, though I think it throws much 
light on the question before us. Bishop Hartwig of Passau, 
according to the text,® suffered from a stroke since 860 
and could neither talk nor manage his diocese. Salomon 
therefore requested that a new bishop be appointed in Hart- 
wig’s place’. The Pope replied that, according to ecclesiasti- 
cal law, Hartwig should resign from his bishopric (“saltem 
scripto”) if he really cannot administer it. Otherwise, the 
Pope continues, a new bishop cannot be appointed, but 
only a temporary administrator chosen by the clergy’. 

We might ask why there was now suddenly expressed 
so much concern about getting a new bishop since Hartwig 
suffered the effects of the stroke for 4 years? It appears to 
me that the explanation may be found in the conditions 
prevailing in Great Moravia at that time. 

Salomon came to Rome about Easter Day of 864, that 
is, about eight months after SS. Cyril and Methodius began 
their missionary activity in Great Moravia, the land of the 
Rastislav Slovaks. He came to Rome to lodge a protest 
against their presence and their mission. The Slovak A- 
postles soon gained the love and trust of Rastislav’s people, 
but at the same time also the enmity of the German mis- 
sionaries whom they had displaced. The latter said that 
the new missionaries from Byzantium came into the terri- 
tory without the approval of the bishop of Passau; fur- 
thermore that they were using Slovak for liturgical serv- 
ices and following the Byzantium rite. The German mis- 
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sionaries resented being pushed out of the land of the 
Slovaks. 

This territory was under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Passau since 829. Bishop Hartwig, however, was not 
able to intervene in the matter, because he had suffered a 
stroke. Pope Nicholas I, as we have seen above, could not 
appoint a new bishop as long as the old bishop did not re- 
sign®. History tells us that Hartwig did not resign; he re- 
mained bishop of Passau until his death at the end of 865 
or the beginning of 8667°. 

In 866 a new bishop was elected, the agile and ener- 
getic Hermanric (866—Dec. 26, 874). The new ordinary, 
however, could not tackle the Great Moravian problem at 
once, because shortly after his elevation he led a German 
missionary expedition to Bulgaria. When he arrived there 
and found a similar mission from Rome led by Bishop 
Formosus, Hermanric returned to Passau the same year. 
In all probability, Hermanric sojourned in Great Moravia, 
at the end of 866, on his return trip to Passau to ascertain 
just what was happenning there since the advent of the 
missionaries from Byzantium. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius, because of Bishop Hartwig’s 
condition, performed their missionary work in the land 
of Rastislay without hindrance since 863. When Bishop 
Hermanric met with the saintly brothers, he undoubtedly 
asked them on whose authority were they in Great Moravia. 
Most likely the brothers replied that they came at the 
request of Rastislav and the authority of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Hermanric then told them that the terri- 
tory already for several decades had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Passau bishopric and, therefore, under 
the authority of the patriarchate of Rome; they were there 
unlawfully and should leave the territory as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Now we can understand why SS. Cyril and Methodius 
soon thereafter, but not later than the beginning of 867, 
set out on their journey in 867: to straighten out the mat- 
ter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the land of the Slovaks. 

With the above in mind, let us now analyze the ques- 
tion whether SS. Cyril and Methodius and their retinue 
went to Rome or Constantinople. Much has been written 
about this question. The thesis that they set out for Con- 
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stantinople is defended by the Slavists: Novotny. Haupt- 
mann, Teodorov-Balan, Ohienko, Weingart, Stanislav, and 
especially Dvornik". The intention to journey to Rome is 
claimed by Pastrnek, Lavrov, Hudeéek, Perels, HruSovsky, 
and especially Grivec!?. 

The first group bases its claim mainly on the words in 
the “Zitie Metodovo” which state that the brothers “re- 
turned from Moravia” (vyzvratistasja iz Moravy)*'’, while 
the second group analyzes particularly the purpose of the 
trip: to settle the question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction on 
the territory of Great Moravia which belonged to the pat- 
riarchate of Rome. I am inclined to the opinion of the 
latter: the saintly brothers’ prior intention was to travel 
to Rome. 

From the bove, it appears to be logical that Cyril 
and Methodius set out for Rome in 867. The territory of 
Great Moravia, ruled by Rastislav, belonged to the patri- 
archate of Rome. Constantinople had no authority over that 
territory; the saintly brothers could not defend their claims 
against the claims of the bishop of Passau in Constantinop- 
le. And when they decided to introduce the Slovak lan- 
guage even into the liturgy of the Western Rite, they need- 
ed the approval of Rome and not of Constantinople. Simi- 
larly their disciples had to be ordained by the authority of 
the patriarchate on whose territory they were to labor — 
and that was Rome and not Constantinople. 


There are other sources that clearly indicate the ori- 
ginal intention of Cyril and Methodius to make their first 
trip to Rome; some of them come from their disciples, who 
probably made that trip with them and, hence, are suf- 
ficiently authentic. Because they are usually not considered 
by many writers, I mention them here: 

1. Pochvalnoje slovo Kyrillu i Methodiju!*; 2. Pochvala 
blaZennago otca naSego i uéitel’a slovénskago Kyrila filoso- 
fa5; 3. ProloZnoje Zitie Konstantina i Methodija'*; 4. Zitie 
Nauma!’; 5. Grécke Zitie sv. Klimenta*. 

Because they knew that even Paul used to announce 
his glad tidings to the apostles, so Cyril and Methodius, 
too, hurried to Rome to show the Pope their translation 
of the Holy Writ. Their trip was successful; they did not 
go there in vain”. 
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These texts, which represent the original Cyrilo-Me- 
thodius tradition, clearly bear witness to the journey of the 
saintly brothers to Rome. The only text, which allegedly 
notes that St. Methodius was consecrated Bishop of Pan- 
nonia by the Patriarch of Constantinople, is in contradic- 
tion to all other sources and, hence, has no value in this 
respect. The phrase “return to Constantinople” (Navrat 
do Carihradu) refers to their return from the Khazar mis- 
sion, before their departure to Great Moravia. When Cyril 
and Methodius left Moravia in 867, they were headed for 
Rome and not for Constantinople. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE MATICA SLOVENSKA 
IMRICH KRUZLIAK 


The concept of the Matica Slovenské (The Slovak 
Institute of the Arts and Sciences) has its roots far in the 
times before its establishment in 1863. The earlier learned 
societies, federations of intellectuals, which often had only 
a confessional or local character, can be considered as the 
predecessors of the Matica Slovenské: The Learned Society 
of Maly Hont, Societas Slavica, The Learned Society of 
the mining (Bansk&) area; also The Slovak Learned So- 
ciety of Bernolak, Hamuliak’s Society of Admirers of the 
Slovak Language and Literature, and the Tatrin of Ludo- 
vit Stir. The programs of the last three societies were 
adopted by the Matica Slovenska. 

Besides domestic efforts to establish the Matica Slo- 
venské, we must also mention Safarik’s interest who, at 
that time, was the director of the Serbian Gymnazium in 
Novy Sad. He used to write to his countrymen in Slovakia, 
particularly after the founding of the Serbian Matica in 
1823 — which was founded with his help —to give serious 
thought to the idea of establishing a similar society in 
Slovakia. Safarik wrote about the matter to, among others, 
Hamuliak, Kollar and Palacky. 

Hamuliak liked the idea very much, so much in fact 
that, in 1857, when he was about to retire, he donated his 
personal library to the gymnazium at Banské Bystrica only 
on the condition that it be handed over to the Matica Slo- 
venské as soon as it was established. At that time Ha- 
muliak attempted to organize a literary society in Banska 
Bystrica, which would be headed by Safarik, a recognized 
scientific authority. 

There were several such similar efforts in Slovakia in 
those years, but not one of them was realized. The Magyar 
authorities would not allow a charter either to Hamuliak 
or to Stir. With the revolutionary years at hand, 1848-49, 
the Slovaks, too, took up arms to seek political freedom. 
Having failed in the attempt, the Slovaks had to travel 
the bitter road of sacrifice and oppression. Many hopes 
were crushed, many enthusiasts were silenced, and many 
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more self-sacrificing Slovaks withdrew to the background. 
Nevertheless, the concept of the Matica did not die, but 
continued to live in the hearts and minds of the people, 
awaiting an opportune moment. 

In 1859, a Slovak patriot, Natan J. Petian, bequeathed 
9,000 Gold Crowns for the establishment of the Matica. 
Two years prior to that, Jonas Zaborsky established a li- 
terary foundation with the Czech Matica to support the 
publication of Slovak works, with the reservation, however, 
that the foundation be transferred to the Matica Slovenska 
once it came into being. 


Then followed the historical year 1861, the year of 
the famous Slovak Memorandum which brought new hopes 
to the Slovaks. Representatives of the Slovak provinces of 
Hungary came to Turtiansky Svaty Martin to the public 
meeting arranged for June 6-7, 1861. There in the presence 
of thousands of people they wholeheartedly adopted the 
historical Memorandum of the Slovak Nation, with which 
they hoped to gain recognition for national and political 
individuality and the political rights to which they felt 
entitled. There it was, too, that the decision was made to 
request permission to establish the Matica Slovenska. 

Emperor Francis Joseph very graciously received the 
Slovak delegation, headed by Bishop Stephen Moyses, on 
December 12, 1861. Impressed by the Memorandum, he 
promised to comply with their righteous requests. The Slo- 
vaks were jubilant, figuring that the way was cleared to 
establish the Matica Slovenské. In PeSt, Jan Francisci 
worked feverishly to complete the By-Laws of the Matica; 
the work was ready on August 1. But the local regency 
council returned the By-Laws to Francisci, because it found 
that the Matica Slovenské would also be interested in po- 
litical action. The Magyar authorities also opposed naming 
the building of the Matica the “Home of the Slovak Na- 
tion.” Furthermore, they would not permit the organization 
of affiliates in Slovak communities and cities; they wished 
to limit the activity and influence of the Matica and make 
it subject to the control of a royal commissioner. 

Difficulties were also encountered when it came to se- 
lecting a location for the Matica. At first the Matica Slo- 
venska was to be located at Brezno-above-the-Hron (Brez- 
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no nad Hronom). The town council had given its approval, 
but later recalled it, after pressure was applied by royal 
commissioner Havas of Zvolen. Other Slovak towns wanted 
the Matica, particularly Turtiansky Svaty Martin and Lip- 
tovsky Svaty Mikul4S. The St. Martin town representation 
said that it considered it “a most sacred duty” to offer 
residence to the Matica Slovenska. 


On October 29, 1862, the local regency council an- 
nounced the decision of the Emperor who had, by decree, 
on August 21, allowed the establishment of the Matica Slo- 
venska. The temporary committee of the Matica proclaimed 
the joyous news in the PesStbudinske Vedomosti on Novem- 
ber 4, 1862. Thereupon a membership drive and a campaign 
for funds were instituted. The committee then called a 
meeting of the Matica on August 4, 1863. From, the fall 
of 1862 to the end of July 1863, more than 50,000 Gold 
Crowns were collected for the Matica. Francisci at that 
time joyously exclaimed: “My dear nation, you are indeed 
arising from the dust, but you are rising as a giant!” 


The Foundation of the Matica Slovenska 


On August 4, 1863, great throngs of Slovaks from 
practically all parts of Slovakia travelled to Turtiansky 
Svaty Martin for the first general meeting of the Matica 
Slovenské. Bishop Stephen Moyses was wildly acclaimed 
along the route to Martin by hundreds of thousands of his 
countrymen. After he had led the Slovak delegation in De- 
cember, 1861, to the Emperor, Bishop Moyses became the 
most popular man in Slovakia, the leader of the Slovak 
people. In St. Martin, Charles Kuzmany, a Lutheran clergy- 
man, welcomed Moyses with a memorable speech in which 
he sad: 


“Entire milleniums now look upon you and upon us 
from the height of these hills; all the valleys of our hal- 
lowed Tatra Mountains to the blue Danube gaze upon you 
with the eyes of the here present matured generation and 
from the faces of these children there looks upon you and 
upon us the entire future of the Slovak nation. You are going 
to perform an act for the entire history of this nation, a 
monument to the past and a foundation for the future, the 
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twofold gate, closed for the injustices of the past and op- 
ened for the glory of future ages.” 

The meeting was opened by Jan Francisci, chairman 
of the temporary committee, who, among other things, 
said: ‘We, the sons of the Slovak nation, which had no 
haven to turn to in the face of injustice, have gathered 
here to place the cornerstone on which shall rest the tem- 
ple and stability of Slovak national life.” 

When Francisci asked Bishop Moyses to preside at the 
meeting, the multitude went wild with joy. The sponta- 
neous acclamation accorded Bishop Moyses was tantamount 
to electing him the first president of the Matica Slovenska. 
After the crowd quieted down, Bishop Moyses said: 


“Where there is a question of honors and decorations, 
I always like to be the last, because I do not and never 
did yearn for honors... Where, however, there is a ques- 
tion of service to my Slovak people and willingness to 
render service, as well as sacrifices for the development 
of our nation, I never did withdraw, I am not going to 
withdraw, I do not wish to withdraw, and I shall not with- 
draw...” 


Charles Kuzmany became vice-president of the Matica. 
Francisci and Daxner were nominated for the function, to 
honor them for the services they rendered to the Slovak 
nation, but they declined the nomination, as they had agreed 
to beforehand that the office should go to Kuzmany, who 
at that time had been expelled from Banskaé Bystrica by 
the enemies of the Slovak cause and had been accepted by 
the ecclesiastical community in Turéiansky Svity Martin. 
There were also other tactical reasons for this move. The 
Slovaks did not wish to have politically exposed individuals 
at the head of the Matica, especially not those who had 
taken an active part in the revolution. The personalities 
of Moyses and Kuzmany, representing both confessions 
(Catholic and Lutheran), reflected the solidarity and unity 
of the Slovak nation. 


In the act of allowing the establishment of the Matica, 
the Slovaks saw the recognition of the existence of the 
Slovak nation on the part of the Emperor. His gift of a 
thousand Gold Crowns to the Matica was joyously ac- 
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claimed by the Slovaks. When the Slovaks learned that 
the Emperor had named Bishop Moyses as his personal 
counsellor, their joy knew no bounds. The convention or- 
dered a delegation to visit the Emperor to express its sin- 
cere gratefulness and fealty. 


The First Period of the Matica (1863-1875) 


The Matica Slovenské began its activity in 1863, that 
is, in the year the Slovaks commemorated the millenium 
of the advent of Sts. Cyril and Methodius to the territory 
of ancient Slovaks, Great Moravia. At that time there were 
grandiose celebrations in various cities of Slovakia, where- 
by the Slovaks demonstrated their cultural and political 
antiquity. J. M. Hurban had this in mind when, at the Ma- 
tica meeting, he moved that “the establishment of the Ma- 
tica Slovenské take place in commemoration of the Cyrilo- 
Methodian baptism and the thousand-year-old Christianity 
of our nation.” Because Sts, Cyril and Methodius brought 
to our forefathers not only Christianity but also the ele- 
ments of Slovak literature, Bishop Moyses “wholeheartedly 
agreed with the motion of Dr. Hurban,” as S. H. Vajansky 
later recorded. 

The establishment of the Matica Slovenska was fol- 
lowed attentively by other Slovanic nations. The Croatian 
Bishop Strossmayer donated a thousand Gold Crowns to 
the Matica which sought the favor and support of cultural 
factors of other Slovanic nations. At its first and second 
meetings, the Matica elected outstanding Slovanic scholars 
as charter and honorary members. Paragraph 32 of the 
Matica By-Laws noted its cooperation with other Slovanic 
cultural institutions. 

According to paragraph 1, the Matica Slovenské was 
“a union of admirers of the nation and Slovak life” and 
it chief aim was: to cultivate and propagate Slovak litera- 
ture and the fine arts, as well as to rouse moral and in- 
tellectual education and thereby also aid the material wel- 
fare of the Slovak nation. The cooperation of the intelli- 
gentsia and the people was the prerequisite to the cuccess 
of Matica activity. Bishop Moyses stressed this in his 
speeches. 

The Matica, from its very beginning, unfolded its acti- 
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vity in two fields: the field of science and the field of en- 
lightenment, that is in the field of educating people. The 
building of a great library and museum were on its pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the activity of the Matica was de- 
pendent on the success of public drives for finances. And 
because the amounts raised thusly were less and less with 
passing years, they were not sufficient to cover the needs 
of the Matica. John Gotéar suggested that the government 
subsidize the activity of the Matica as it did in the case 
of Magyar and German institutions. The matter was brought 
up in parliament, but the majority of deputies repudiated it. 


In the first period of its existence, the Matica published 
books and periodicals, built its home, supported the alum- 
nea of the Slovak gymnasiums, gave stipends to students, 
and supported the artists Bohai and Klemens. Altogether 
in these twelve years (1863-1875), the Matica published 
40 books and newspapers, Moyses’s and Kozaéek’s speeches 
in the Matica, which it distributed gratis among the peo- 
ple, two volumes of the Archives of Old Documents, a sou- 
venir book to commemorate the 300th anniversary of Mi- 
kul48 Subié Zrinsky, DobSinsky’s articles about Slovak 
folklore, two volumes of Slovak national songs and tales, 
a National Almanac, a Slovak Reader, Slovak school texts; 
then it also sought to fix orthographical usage according 
to Hattala’s grammar, and even devoted itself to geologi- 
cal research in Slovakia. 


There were voices that the Matica devote itself only 
to scientific activity. Jonas Zaborsky was especially vocal 
about this. But the Matica could not do this, because the 
need to educate the people at large was very great. From 
1868, the Matica began to develop several scientific depart- 
ments which became the motivators of Matica activity es- 
pecially in its second period, after 1919. In the first period 
these departments could not sufficiently develop their acti- 
vity because of the lack workers and financial means. 


In a few years the Matica gained so much respect and 
weight with the Slovak public that Vajansky, evaluating 
its activity, wrote gleefully: “For the Slovak nation the 
Matica was everything on which could depend our national 
feeling, national consciousness, national pride and hope.” 
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The assemblies of the Matica, especially after Slovak cul- 
tural and economic life began to be concentrated in St. 
Martin, were important national and social occasions, dur- 
ing which Slovaks discussed their plans for the future. 
Thanks to the Matica, St. Martin became the bastion of 
the defensive battle of the Slovaks and the cradle of Slo- 
vak activities. 

After Bishop Moyses’s death in 1869, the office of 
president was left vacant for one year, out of deference 
to the Bishop, then Abbot Jozef Kozd4éek took over the 
office. 


The participation of the Matica delegates in the various 
festivities of Slovanic nations meant much to the Slovaks 
politically and nationally. The Magyar authorities were 
alert; they readily recognized such activity as anti-Magyar, 
that is, “anti-State.” Already in 1867, Viliam Pauliny Téth 
complained that Slovak patriots were being vilified and 
made suspect of treason just because they were members 
of the Matica. This also characterized the position of the 
Matica. When the Matica Slovenské came into being, the 
conditions were not at all favorable for the national and 
cultural life of the Slovaks. The authorities repeatedly ac- 
cused the Matica of “Pan-Slavism” and of making prepa- 
rations to destroy Hungary. Soon enough the fight against 
the Matica was identified with the fight against the Slovak 
nation, against the freedom and independence of the Slo- 
vak nation: to Slovaks it became increasingly clear that 
probably the last fight for their national survival was at 
hand. 


In vain did officials of the Matica try to convince the 
Magyar State officials that their institution was not an 
enemy of the State. The Magyar press increased its attacks 
against everything Slovak, declaring: “the Slovak is not 
a man... there is no Slovak nation... The Slovaks are 
Pan-Slavists, enemies of the State... There is no Slovak 
language... the official and only recognized tongue in 
Hungary is Magyar.” Slovak leaders felt the Matica’s days 
were numbered. At the general meeting of the Matica on 
August 5, 1874, more Slovaks came to St. Martin than had 
come during the previous ten years. Daniel Lichard said 
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on that occasion: (we are not supposed to exist) ‘“never- 
theless here we are!” 

The cause of the Slovaks once again seemed hopeless. 
After the settlement with Austria was reached in 1867, 
resulting in the Dual-Monarchy (Austria-Hungary), the 
Magyars had absolute control of Hungary with over half 
its population being non-Magyar. In Pe&t, the name of the 
Matica Slovenské was on the blacklist. The Magyars in- 
stituted hearings against the Matica on November 19, 1875, 
outlawed its activities on April 6, 1875, and dissolved it on 
November 12, 1875, by order of the Minister of the In- 
terior, Koloman Tisza. The property of the Matica was 
confiscated only to be used against the Slovaks: Tisza de- 
clared cynically that the property camnot be given to the 
Slovak nation, because “in Hungary there is no Slovak na- 
tion.” The Slovaks, however, were now more determined 
than ever to fight for their national survival against Ma- 
gyar chauvinism. The Matica was not to be revived until 
1919. 


The Matica’s Second Period (1919-1954) 


Forty-four years had to elapse before the Matica Slo- 
venské was revived. During that time many political changes 
had taken place. Old Hungary was split up and the Slovak 
nation—whose existence was denied by Koloman Tisza in 
1875—was able to form a state in 1918. 

Much had been neglected since 1875; there was much 
to do for the Matice Slovenské after the collapse of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. On January 1, 1919, representatives of the 
Slovak people, the sons of the founders of the Matica, ga- 
thered solemnly at Turtiansky Svaty Martin to open the 
gates of the Matica in the newly-formed Czecho-Slovak 
State. Thus began its second period of activity, which was 
to last until 1954, when Matica activities came to an end 
at the hands of Communists. 

It soon became evident that the troubles of the Matica 
were not over and new storm clouds gathered over Slo- 
vakia to test anew the political capacity and political ma- 
turity of the Slovaks. That the struggles over the spiritual 
individuality of the Slovak nation — which this time were 
evoked by a mistaken “Czechoslovak” national conception— 
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were transferred over to the arena of the Matica, clearly 
demonstrated its important role in the life of the Slovaks. 

In this period, right from the beginning, the head of 
the Matica was Jozef Skultéty, a direct descendant of the 
generation from the first Matica period. He was a worthy 
successor of the first Matica presidents, a recognized na- 
tional authority, and a defender of the Moyses-Kuzmany 
tradition. Until 1932, Stefan Kréméry was executive sec- 
retary of the Matica; Jozef C. Hronsky succeeded Krémé- 
ry. When Hronsky became executive director of the Matica 
during the lifetime of the Slovak Republic (1939-1945), the 
secretaryship went to Jan Martak. 

The activity of the Matica during this period was two- 
fold: scientific work and public instruction. The Matica 
attracted writers and educators, scientific workers, priests 
and students; it organized local units in many towns and 
communities. 

The tradition and the spirit of the Matica Slovenska 
did not fit into the pattern of the concept of the “Czecho- 
slovak” nation, which the Czechs defined as a single ethnic 
entity for world consumption. The Czechs, however, knew 
they were Czechs and not Slovaks or “Czechoslovaks’”— 
and the Slovaks knew they were Slovaks and not Czechs 
or “Czechoslovaks.” The defenders and promoters of the 
“Czechoslovak” ideology, having the support of Czech po- 
liticians made an attempt to anchor themselves in the Ma- 
tica and to influence especially the work of its linguistic 
and historic departments. Under their guidance the Matica, 
in 1931, publfshed the “Pravidla slovenského pravopisu” 
(Rules of Slovak Orthography) which did not conform to 
the legality or purity of literary Slovak. This evoked a 
storm of opposition in Slovakia which was quelled with the 
victory of the Slovak tendency during the mass meeting 
of the Matica on May 12, 1932. The heralds and promoters 
of the conception of the “Czechoslovak” language and the 
“Czechoslovak” nation were voted out of office at this 
meeting and Jozef C. Hronsky, one of the most eminent 
of modern Slovak novellists, was elected executive secre- 
tary of the Matica Slovenska. 

The Matica events evoked a strong response in the 
political life of the Slovaks, especially among the younger 
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generation. At the end of June, 1932, members of this 
generation, representing all political parties, held a con- 
ference at Trentianske Teplice at which they unanimously 
backed a federated Czecho-Slovak State. It was from their 
ranks that the Matica recruited the workers it needed to 
fulfil its mission. 

Historian Dr. Frantisek HruSovsky was named secre- 
tary of the scientific departments of the Matica in 1934; 
Dr. Henrich Bartek and Dr. Ludovit Novak’ specialized 
as linguists; Dr. Andrew Mraz, Dr. Stanislav Me¢éiar and 
Dr. Jan Martak were given the task of developing the his- 
tory of Slovak literature; Dr. Jozef Cincik specialized in 
the art department; and Karol Plicka’s forte was ethnology. 

As soon as the Matica Slovenska was revived after 
World War I, it began to publish the literary monthly re- 
view “Slovenské PohPady,” which had been founded by 
Jozef M. Hurban in 1845. The individual departments of 
the Matica gradually began to publish their own magazines. 
In time the Matica also published periodicals, such as “Slo- 
vensko” (review of culture in general), “Slovenska Reé” 
(linguistic), “Slnieéko” (youth magazine), and others. The 
Matica’s “Pedagogicky Zbornik’ (Pedagogical Magazine) 
was, for many years, the only magazine of its kind in the 
entire Czecho-Slovak Republic. The Matica also supported 
amateur theater productions and published “NaSe Divadlo” 
(Our Theater) ; Ferdinand Hoffman specialized in this field. 

Of course, the Matica Slovenska published various li- 
terary works of many authors—Slovak and non-Slovak— 
for the edification and reading pleasure of the Slovaks: 
scientific and artistic tomes, children’s readers and story 
books; the collected works of the Slovak classics; transla- 
tions from foreign literature; textbooks; Rules of Ortho- 
graphy; Rizner’s Bibliography of Slovak Letters (6 Vols.) ; 
Polivka’s “Supis Slovenskych Rozpravok” (Inventory of 
Slovak Tales), etc. 

The Matica Slovenskaé expanded its activities enor- 
mously during the life of the Slovak Republic (1939-1945), 
when its membership and staff personnel reached its high- 
est peak. It was under Hronsky that the Matica built the 
great book-printing plant Neografia, one of the most mod- 
ern in Central Europe. 
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From 1919 to 1944, the Matica Slovenské multiplied 
Slovak literary and scientific works as never before. The 
reason for this was not only a more favorable climate, but 
especially because the Matica had the services of able and 
devoted men like Jozef Skultéty, Stefan Kréméry, Jozef C. 
Hronsky, Frantisek Hrusovsky, and many others. 

At the end of World War II, the complexion of the 
Matica Slovenské changed completely. With Dr. Edward 
Benes, Stalin’s errand boy, in the president’s chair again— 
the same chair he voluntarily and willingly gave up in Octo- 
ber, 1938, to flee to England — a Communist beachhead 
was established in Czecho-Slovakia, in the heart of Europe. 
A question mark hung over the fate of the Matica. Even 
though the first indications were that the Matica would be 
able to continue its work, as the days and months rolled 
by the political power of the “people’s democratic regime” 
began to intervene more and more in the work of the Ma- 
tica, violating its tradition and direction. For the first time 
in the history of the Matica, its president became an ex- 
posed politician, Laco Novomesky, the Commissioner of 
Education. And the worst of it was that the Matica in 
those years had no personalities who could protect it with 
the weight of their authority. Jozef Skultéty was a very 
old man, and the new director of the Matica, Dr. Jan Mar- 
tak, lacked firmness. 

Under the circumstances, for which Slovak patriots 
cannot be held responsible, the Matica Slovenska was com- 
pletely controlled by the Communists, even though the 
“Slovak Democrats” of Dr. Jozef Lettrich won 62 per cent 
of the Slovak electorate in 1946. Old workers were retired, 
investigated, jailed, disfranchised and persecuted. Already 
in 1945 it was quite apparent that the Matica was fast 
becoming a tool of communistic cultural politics. Even the 
name “Matica Slovenska” bothered the Reds. It meant 
something special, it was a symbol of the efforts and the 
masses of the people that were opposed to Communism; 
and the Reds feared that the hundreds of local assemblies 
of the Matica could well become dangerous centers or cells 
of anti-Communist resistance. 

It so happened that the Communist regime, by order 
of the Slovak National Council of April 27, 1954, put a 
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stop to the work of the Matica. The Matica building was 
changed into a central library and the State appropriated 
the property of the Matica. Shades of 1875 (when the 
Magyars dissolved the Matica)! 

Attempts were made to organize a Matica Slovenska 
outside of Slovakia by Slovak exiles in the free world, not- 
ably by Hronsky, in 1959, in Argentina, with little success, 
however, thus far. 

About the closest thing to the Matica was organized 
in Cleveland, Ohio, by the Right Rev. Theodore J. Koji, 
O.S.B., Abbot of St. Andrew-Svorad’s Abbey, on September 
15, 1952. It is called the Slovak Institute (Slovensky 
Ustav) and is devoted to practically the same work as the 
Matica of Slovakia. Lack of finances and personnel limit 
its activity, but the Slovak Institute of Cleveland, Ohio, 
nevertheless, is a going institution. Dr. Franti8ek HruSovsky, 
eminent Slovak historian, was the Institute’s first director. 
His untimely death in 1956 was a setback for the Institute. 
Cleveland’s Slovak Institute, however, definitely holds out 
the promise of a better future under the directorship of 
the youthful but energetic Father Andrew Pier, O, S. B. 
The Institute has already proved its worth and deserves 
the support of all Slovaks in the free world. 

An earlier attempt to found a Matica Slovenské in 
America was made by Rev. Stephen Furdek of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1893. The meeting he called for Chicago, Ill., Sept. 
26, 1893, was attended by some 100 Slovak leaders, clergy- 
men and layman, who approved the idea. The organization 
just about got off the ground when it folded because of 
dissention in Slovak ranks and lack of vision, tolerance 
and understanding among Slovak leaders. The Matica quit 
operation after August, 1899. 
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THE MATICA SLOVENSKA IN AMERICA 
JOSEPH PAUCO 


Father Furdek was quite happy over the progress the 
Slovak fraternal benefit societies, he was instrumental in 
bringing into being, were making: The First Catholic Slo- 
vak Union and The First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union.’ 
Both organizations had the same mission, But to Furdek 
it was wery obvious that “the Slovak nation needs help. 
We, the children of the Slovak family,” he said, “are obligat- 
ed to sacrifice, to the limit of our strength, for our poor 
nation which, already so weakened by Magyar chauvinism, 
is becoming still weaker because of emigration. No one can 
satisfy his hunger on eulogies — speeches will not make 
the Slovak nation wealthy, whether thereby we praise our 
timid people or blast its destroyers. Here deeds are neces- 
sary, here sacrifices are needed’’.? 

Furdek was well aware of the spiritual poverty in Slo- 
vakia; he knew there was a sad lack of Slovak intelli- 
gentsia; he knew that the Slovaks did not have enough 
schools. Fully realizing this sad situation, Furdek was the 
first of the Slovaks in America to raise his voice to save 
Slovakia, inviting all Slovak groups in the Unted States to 
take part in this action: 

“Slovak men, to all of you who have the welfare of 
our people at heart, regardless of whatever side you may 
be on, let us get together at our own expense sometime 
in September or October, in Chicago, to deliberate in what 
way we might best act to uplift the Slovak people in Slo- 
vakia. Getting together would not harm us American Slo- 
vaks; and a conference of Slovaks certainly would not 
injure the Slovaks in Slovakia’’.s 

Furdek’s appeal struck “the string of the Slovak heart. 
Individuals and newspapers without exception acknow- 
ledged the need of the proposed conference”.* Furdek forth- 
with set the conference date for September 26, 1893, in 
Chicago, Ill. Furdek’s proposal was backed by the Supreme 
Officers of the First Catholic Slovak Union, who issued 
the following statement on Sept. 5, 1893: 

“Countrymen — in Chicago, Ill., on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, there will be a meeting of the lovers of the Slovak 
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people. We shall discuss in what way we might most effect- 
ively act for the welfare of our nation here and in Slovakia. 

“Countrymen, who of us would not wish to uplift the 
wronged Slovak people? We know, we are not deceiving our- 
selves, you are not indifferent to the fate of the Slovak’ 
people, therefore we respectfully invite you to come, if you 
can, to Chicago, on September 26, at nine in the morning, 
to this conference in the school hall of St. Procopius parish 
at 704 Allport Street. 

“The program at this time would perhaps be premature 
— many people know much. Now our main effort is: let 
us get together, let us deliberate together. Our purpose is 
sacred, our intention selfless, admission to friends of the 
Slovak people is free, therefore we hope you will take part 
in the conference to which we respectfully invite you. With 
familiar respect: Rev. R. Wider, Rev. B. Gellhof, Rev. V. 
PanuSka, Rev. §. Furdek, J. Onda, J. V. Rozko’.5 

The conference in Chicago was attended by some 100 
Slovak leaders, priests and laymen, representatives of Slo- 
vak organizations and of both main confessions, Catholic 
and Lutheran. Father Stefan Furdek opened and presided 
at the conference. Peter Rovnianek, president of the Na- 
tional Slovak Society, suggested that the group found a 
Slovak League of America. The conference, however, 
adopted the motion of Father Ervin Gellhof to establish 
the Matica Slovenské (Slovak Institute) of America in 
memory of the Matica Slovenské in Slovakia which was 
dissolved by the Magyars. The main purpose of the Matica 
was “to support the interests of our countrymen in the old 
fatherland and here in America’’.® 

In Chicago the Matica immediately decided to publish 
a document in the English, German, French, Russian, and 
Slovak languages, in which would be revealed the injustices 
perpetrated by the Magyars on the Slovaks. The conference 
of the Matica ordered a letter to be sent to the Government 
of the United States accusing the Magyar Government of 
violating international postal regulations by opening and 
confiscating mail sent to Slovakia from America. 

In order to gain a massive membership, individuals and 
societies, the dues were purposely very low: 25 cents per 
annum. Furdek suggested that a substantial part of the 
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membership dues be used to support Slovak newspapers 
in Slovakia. 

The following were elected officers of the Matica Slo- 
venska: Rev. Stephen Furdek, president; A. Ruman, vice 
president: Dr. M. Francisci, secretary; J. Zizka, treasurer; 
Rev. F. Vlosak, fin. secretary. 

In the first appeal of the Matica by Furdek and Fran- 
cisci, we find these words: “It is the sacred duty of every 
one whom a Slovak mother carried under her heart to be- 
come a member of the Matica. However, if any one hesitates 
or offers excuses, let him not boast of the honored name of 
Slovak because he is not worthy of it’’.” 

Furdek rested his hope on the First Catholic Slovak 
Union and exerted every effort to have the entire Union 
join the Matica and pay the dues for every member.* When 
the matter came before the fifth convention, however, the 
majority of delegates voted it down.® Furdek was disap- 
pointed but not disheartened; he continued to plead for all 
Jednotars to join the Matica. The following branches of 
the Jednota joined the Matica with their entire member- 
ship: 1. 13, 14, 18, 19, 23, 24, 30, 46, 55, 59, 64, 65, 70, 75, 
82, 86, 89, 91, 92, 104, 106, 108, 110, 111, 123, 127.7° 

At the first convention of the Matica Slovenské in 
Chicago, Ill., on September 17, 1894, Father Furdek report- 
ed that some 1,200 individuals, most of them Jednotars, 
had become members of the Matica.11 The meeting ap- 
proved the By-laws of the Matica which were prepared 
by the By-Law Committee. Since Father Furdek did not 
want a second term as president, Gustav MarSall was 
elected to that office. Svehla became vice president, P. V. 
Rovnianek, secretary, Father S. Furdek, treasurer, Zizka, 
fin. secretary, Imrich Podkrivacky, trustee. 

Furdek wrote that the Matica meeting ‘was harmoni- 
ous and that indisputably the Matica had become an im- 
portant factor in the life of the Slovaks here and in the old 
country”./? Almost immediately thereafter, however, the 
old arguments were revived by some of the leading mem- 
bers of the National Slovak Society, Rovnianek announced 
that he was not taking over the office of secretary and 
withdrew from the organization. G. MarSall, the president 
of the Matica thereupon named John A. Ferientik in his 
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place. At that time Ferien¢tik worked in the editorial office 
of the Jednota and his keen reflections about cultural .and 
national problems evoked a lively response.* He took up 
the work of the Matica willingly and energetically, pre- 
senting it as “the academy of the national cause’’.'* 

The National Slovak Society, like the First Catholic 
Slovak Union, was a fraternal benefit society, but presum- 
ed to speak in the name of all the Slovaks in America. 
The First Catholic Slovak Union (the JEDNOTA) repudiat- 
ed this presumptuous claim, especially since a strong anti- 
Catholic element began to exert its influence in the NSS. 
Father Furdek proclaimed: “Let our motto be: for Cath- 
olics in religious matters — the First Catholic Slovak 
Union; and in national (Slovak) matters — the Matica’’. 

Shortly before the second convention of the Matica, 
which took place in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 6, 1895, Fe- 
riencik resigned his secretaryship. This meeting was held 
on the 34th anniversary of the historical 1861 Memorandum 
of the Slovak Nation. Reports of the officers revealed that 
the Matica had the following as charter members: Jozef 
Zizka, Rev. Stefan Furdek, Rev. R. Wider, Rev. F. JanuSek, 
Rev. Jan Sta3, Rev. V. Kazincy, Rev. J. KaSparek, Rev. F. 
Horvath, Rev. Matus Jankola, and Jozef Kurucar. The 
membership numbered 864, which included 476 members 
of the Jednota and 216 of the NSS. President MarSall 
stated that causes of the decline were “the commercial spirit 
of our people,” lack of information and unfavorable con- 
ditions.*® 

The Literary Committee of the Matica was happy to 
report that Gustav MarSall’s book “Radca Slovenskych 
Pristahovalcov v Spojenych Statoch Severnej Ameriky’’? 
(The Counsellor of Slovak Immigrants in the United 
States of North America) was published. The second con- 
vention of the Matica sent 100 Gold Crowns to Turéiansky 
Svaty Martin to support national aims and ten dollars to 
the Tatran Society in Vienna. MarSall was re-elected pres- 
ident, Rev. R. Wider was elected treasurer and Rev. V. 
Gerveny, secretary. A “cultural evening” closed the second 
convention. 

Recurrent dissension undermined the foundation of 
the Matica Slovenské in America. Then the National Slovak 
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Society, under the leadership of Peter P. Rovnianek — a 
fallen away Catholic — openly expressed its distrust of the 
Matica and, thus, Furdek again represented all hopes of 
the Slovaks. “Without Furdek not much could be accom- 
plished. The convention of September 1, 1896, elected Fur- 
dek president again’”.!* Furdek kept on pleading with the 
members of the Jednota to back the Matica and his ap- 
peals, in a measure, met with a favorable response. Fur- 
dek insisted an propagating good Slovak literature at low 
cost so that “the nation might undertand that a literary 
society (the Matica) is of benefit to it. Publish books, get 
them among the people, and probably the Matica will be 
revived!”’.2 

Father Furdek’s plans, however, were never fully 
realized. The Matica Slovenské in America was doomed 
before it really became a going concern. The workers of 
the Matica had a meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., on August 
16, 1899, and the last report of its activity was published 
in the JEDNOTA (the organ of the First Catholic Slovak 
Union, which also was founded by Father Furdek) a week 
later. The Matica took over the “National Fund” — a newly 
born organization, which to a certain extent replaced the 
Matica. The National Fund organization fared no better 
than its predecessors. After it came the Slovak League of 
America which was also founded by the Rev. Stephen Fur- 
dek in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 26, 1907.74 
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PRAGUE BETWEEN MOSCOW AND BERLIN 
By Heinrich Kuhn 


Politically speaking, Czecho-Slovakia is a product of 
World War I. At its very creation the State was handi- 
capped by the German problem: internally by more than 
three and a half million Germans who were incorporated 
into it against their will by the peace treaty of St. Ger- 
main, and foreign politically as well as geopolitically by the 
fact that it was born of decisions made by the Great Pow- 
ers and directed against Germany. Between the two world 
wars Czecho-Slovakia was a strategic spearhead aimed at 
Germany even long before Hitler became head of the Ger- 
man State. It was of strategic importance to France, and 
the foreign-political conception Czecho-Slovakia, linked for 
all time with the name of Bene, was based on the irrele- 
vant idea that it could amount to anything if it played 
the role of mediator between East and West, between Pa- 
ris and Moscow. 

As a result of the second world war, Czecho-Slovakia 
was divested of the internal problem of “its Germans.” 
They were ruthlessly expelled from their native homes. 
Czecho-Slovakia’s geopolitical situation had likewise un- 
dergone a critical change. The “strategic spearhead,” un- 
til then encircled by the German language area as if by a 
pincers, had lost its original significance as a foreign-po- 
litical factor. Germany had been completely defeated. So- 
viet Army troops stood at the Elbe, the Danube, in the 
north and in the south, troops of a State to which Czecho- 
Slovakia had sold itself lock, stock and barrel. Sold out 
primarily in the sense that the Soviet Union had not only 
“liberated” Czecho-Slovakia but, by its resolute attitude, 
had made possible the “cleansing of the State of its Ger- 
man minority.” With that move the switches were set, 
from the standpoint of foreign policy, for the future. No 
longer was there a road open to Paris, to the West, but 
only to Moscow. 

This fact makes it possible to understand the tactical 
attitude of Czecho-Slovak foreign policy within recent years 
as regards the German question. Czecho-Slovakia and Ul- 
bricht’s State, the Soviet Zone of Germany, are the only 
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countries of the East Block that border on the free part 
of Germany. No amount of barbed-wire is capable of re- 
lieving the Czechs of the danger that — despite the ex- 
pulsion of the Sudeten Germans — the German people are 
still their immediate neighbor. The psychological factor of 
guilt has become the main driving force behind Prague’s 
foreign policy. Since 1945, fear has been the primary fac- 
tor involved. 


For approximately ten years the “fight against Ger- 
man revengism”’ has really been at the bottom of Prague’s 
policy toward Germany. As long as Moscow could still 
hope to win the population of West Germany in some form 
or other for the East (as has happened in the “solution 
of the Ulbricht State’), or at least to neutralize the Ger- 
man Federal Republic as a political power, these trends in 
Czecho-Slovak policy toward Germany remained chiefly in 
the background. To the degree, however, to which the Ul- 
bricht State became an important card in Moscow’s for- 
eign-political game, Moscow’s and Prague’s foreign-poli- 
tical goals grew closer and closer. Ulbricht’s State became, 
just as Prague’s former ambassador to Pankov, Dr. Ota 
Kliéka, described on television, a bastion of Czecho-Slovak 
security. As long as the “GDR” (German Democratic Re- 
public) existed, no aggression against Czecho-Slovakia 
would be possible. State President Antonin Novotny sta- 
ted in similar terms, at his very first international ap- 
pearance before the General Assembly of the UN, in the 
fall of 1960, that GDR was a guarantee of Czecho-Slovak 
security. 


Paralleling the deeping bond between Prague and 
Pankov was a common incitement of both Satellite States 
against the German Federal Republic. Some 400,000 foreign- 
language propaganda pamphlets have been sent from 
Prague to Western countries within the past years in or- 
der to spread abroad a frightful picture of German mili- 
tarism coupled with anti-Czech revengism. 


When Khrushchev triggered the German question last 
year with his Berlin ultimatum, the CSSR warmly wel- 
comed his initiative. At the time the Czech Communist Par- 
ty politicians, in keeping with Khrushchev’s political line, 
were still talking of the two German States with equal 
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and Pankov have meanwhile reached beyond this political 
line. Even during the visit to Prague of Ulbricht’s presi- 
dent of the People’s Chamber, Dr. Dieckmann, in April 
1961, an attempt was made to forge a new policy accord- 
ing to which the “GDR would be the only legally valid Ger- 
man State because, in conformance with the Potsdam 
Agreement, the roots of German militarism” have been 
removed. This new tactic as to Prague’s policy on Germa- 
ny, which has become more pronounced ever since April 
of last year, dovetails nicely with Khrushchev’s strategic 
concept as to policy on Germany. It enables him now and 
again to appear before the international public as a moder- 
ating factor, meanwhile pursuing with even greater in- 
tensity his immediate goal in the German issue: Making a 
free city of West Berlin, concluding a peace treaty between 
“all interested States” and Ulbricht’s State in order to 
bring about the de facto recognition of the conditions es- 
tablished within Central Europe by World War II. 


In the coming weeks and months it will be left to 
Prague to make new tactical moves with roles assigned to 
different players in the drama that is directed from Mos- 
cow, thus reaching out beyond the issues that are import- 
ant to Moscow and Ulbricht. 


Details as to Prague’s new tactical role within Mos- 
cow’s broader strategic plan as to Germany were revealed 
at an international press conference in July of last year 
by Vaclav Kothy, head of the department of Socialist 
States in Prague’s Institute for International Politics and 
Economy. The tenor of this role is, that since the German 
Federal Government is virtually the main source of “poli- 
tical revengism,” the “change in the social and economic 
structure of the German Federal Republic by the signing 
of a German peace treaty,” would be a timely move. This, 
it claimed, is the only possibility for peaceful coexistence 
in Europe, since these changes alone would guarantee the 
liquidation of “German militarism and revengism.’”’ This 
alone would be the actual and ultimate aim of Czecho- 
Slovakia’s foreign-political endeavors. 

Indeed, one can hardly describe that country’s foreign- 
policy aims more clearly. 
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CZECH REDS HAVE SCHOOL TROUBLE 
By Eberhard Mahnert 


“Red Justice,’ official Communist Party mouthpiece 
for Czecho-Slovakia, recently reported that thirty per 
cent of the students enrolled in Czech and Slovak col- 
leges and universities had to drop out. Only last Septem- 
ber, however, the same paper had lauded the socialist 
school system as the most efficacious and progressive, 
giving the individual citizen the widest possible benefits 
by systematic development of his abilities. One month 
later the same news sheet had to admit the downright 
failure of the educational setup it had so lavishly praised. 

Who is at fault? The teachers, of course, especially 
those not yet imbued with the “new spirit.” A series of 
political purges is soon to be launched, despite the con- 
spicuous shortage of teachers in Czecho-Slovakia, a situ- 
ation likewise due to the “cleansing” that followed the 
Communist power grab. At that time an educational frame- 
work which had proved workable for a century and a half 
was jettisoned in favor of a Soviet-styled imitation. 

Until 1948, the Czecho-Slovak school system was based 
on principles developed during the reign of Empress Maria 
Theresia of Austria and her son Joseph II and found ac- 
ceptance in the territories of the Danubian Monarchy. The 
First Czecho-Slovak Republic was careful not to alter 
this well established structure, which was the very foun- 
dation of the high educational level of the Czech nation. 
The case was different with the Slovaks whom the Czechs 
did not allow to maintain their own schools of higher 
learning. 

With the Communist putsch the “reactionary” school 
system was swept aside; so-called reform measures were 
introduced. The entire structure was radically transformed 
to duplicate its Soviet original, regardless of whether or 
not it suited the educational needs of the Czech and Slo- 
vak peoples. The new measures abolished the former sy- 
stem of five years of primary school, eight years of high 
school and four to five years of college. They introduced 
a new system with an eight-grade primary school plus an 
additional three years of secondary school that were ap- 
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proved as an adequate basis for college entrance. Courses 
in certain subjects were reduced to half their former num- 
ber, making it possible for a pupil to get a degree in en- 
gineering at the age of 19 or 20, where he was previously 
not ready for graduation until 22 or 23. Subjects that for- 
merly had been given priority were replaced under the new 
setup by intensive courses in political propaganda that 
stressed Party ideology. 


During the years 1952 to 1953 a number of schools 
of technology were founded — today there are seventeen 
such colleges — many of them with but little more than 
the crudest types of laboratories, technical libraries and 
the like. Seldom does one find a textbook available; for 
the most part the students work from so-called scripts 
which they themselves have compiled. In selecting aspir- 
ants for college preparatory schools and universities, the 
authorities show preference for children from proletarian 
homes, a tactic that envisages the complete annihilation 
of the Czech middle class with its high standards of edu- 
cation. 


Some years ago it became evident that students edu- 
cated under these new conditions, whose time was also 
taken up by paramilitary training, Communist Youth As- 
sociation commitments and Party organization duties, 
lagged behind in their studies. Furthermore, several weeks 
of the year are taken up in so-called “polytechnical train- 
ing” at unpaid jobs in industry. Small wonder, then, that 
students who lack ability due to their “proletarian’’ ori- 
gins, fail to stand the pace. They make up the bulk of 
the thirty per cent forced to throw in the sponge. 


In 1959, the Czech Communist regime, following the 
lead of the Soviet school reform of 1959, also introduced 
new educational measures, the first stage of which took 
effect in 1961 at the beginning of the scholastic year. To 
raise the educational standards of the general public, pri- 
mary school will be extended from eight to nine years. 
“Polytechnical training,” thus far encouraged only by the 
Czech Communist Party, will become obligatory, with in- 
tensification of paramilitary training. 

This shake-up of the school system to conform to 
Communist aims will certainly not raise the over-all edu- 
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cational level. Today industries that employ “engineers” 
with such limited training are already beginning to com- 
plain of their lack of ability. These young men report for 
work without knowing the most elementary techniques in 
their field nor is there much likelihood of improvement 
in the future. If unchanged, however, such conditions will 
reduce a population with a higher than average educa- 
tional potential to a generation of robots. 


A POLICY OF GENOCIDE 
By Anton F. Wuschek 


After the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans there re- 
mained approximately 200,000 Germans in the area that 
now embraces Czecho-Slovakia. Many of them are still 
residing in their old homes in the Sudetenland, others 
have been transferred to original Czech areas. Along 
with the Hungarian, Ukrainian and Polish minorities in 
the OSR, the German element is one of the largest ethnic 
groups that do not belong to the official nation of the 
State of Czechs and Slovaks. 

Little has been said of the existence of this German 
group within the past years. Not until two years ago did 
they become. the subject of considerable discussion within 
Czecho-Slovak Communist Party circles, when, in con- 
nection .with the introduction of the new Socialist con- 
stitution in the CSR the new status of the ethnic mino- 
rities was decided on. Whereas the new constitution gives 
a minimum of cultural rights to the Ukrainian, Hunga- 
rian and Polish minorities, it deprives the German mi- 
nority every right to an autonomous group life. State 
President Antonin Novotny justified this fact with the 
statement that the German question was settled by the 
expulsion from their homes of some three million Su- 
deten Germans. The remaining Germans would thus no 
longer be considered as a minority. 

The logic of this statement was by no means given 
unanimous aproval. Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Czecho-Slovakia (CPC), Bru- 
no Kohler, took the opportunity to discuss the Sudeten 
German issue in detail in. the official organ of the CPC 
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Zivot strany (No. 16, 1960). Kéhler justified the discre- 
pancy in the minorities policy of the CPC with the re- 
mark that, according to the teachings of Leninism, a cor- 
rect solution of the nationalities issue called for appli- 
cation of the principle of adjustment to the current politi- 
cal situations while giving consideration to the interests 
of Communism. 

During the first Czecho-Slovak Republic under Tho- 
mas Masaryk (1918-38) the Communists were the great- 
est proponents of a radical nationalities policy in the 
CSR, aimed at the destruction of the Czecho-Slovak 
State. The Communists with Kéhler as their spokesman 
vehemently condemned the attitude of the German par- 
ties in the CSR that were seeking a federative solution 
of the nationalities question within the scope of the ex- 
isting State. Kohler criticized this stand on February 1, 
1931 in an article in Roter Vorwarts (Red Forward), 
which reads as follows: 


“...The national demagogy of all these (bourgeois German) 
parties climaxes in the demand for ‘national self-determination and 
cultural autonomy’ for the German people within the Czecho- 
Slovak State ... National autonomy means the recognition of the 
Czecho-Slovak State...it means rejection a priori of the self-de- 
termination right of the German people.” 


Just how much Communist policy sought at that 
time to make itself an advocate of the interests of the 
non-Czech ethnic groups in the CSR becomes evident 
from the address of the secretary of the Communist In- 
ternational, Dimitri Z. Manuilskij, before the second re- 
gular congress of the CPC: 

“Since the CPC recognizes the right of national self-determin- 
ation, including separation from the State, and combats all at- 
tempts to keep national minorities within the framework of the 
present State structure by means of force, it is obligated to sup- 
port the demands posed by national minorities against national 
suppression by every possible means.” - 

But times have changed in the meanwhile and the 
interests of the Communist rulers in the CSR are other 
than they were in Czecho-Slovakia during the period be- 
tween the two world wars. The expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans and the confiscation of their property were wel- 
come conditions for complete communization of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Bruno KiShler even admits this himself when he 
writes, in the above-mentioned issue of Zivot strany: 
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“The transfer of the German minority, totaling millions, did 
not take place without difficulty, particularly for those affected 
by the shift...The consistent and timely solution of the problem 
of the German minority proved to be especially advantageous dur- 
ing the glorious days of February 1948 when the workers concer- 
trated all their energies on achieving victory over the reaction, 
on a victory that finally made the road free for the establishment 
of Socialism in our country,” 

Today the CPC openly declares that the expulsion 
of the Sudeten Germans was a prerequisite for the vic- 
tory of Communism in the CSR. In order to retain the 
fruits of this victory, the Red regime in Prague resists 
with all its might every attempt of the Sudeten Germans 
and the West to revise the expulsion of the rightful in- 
habitants of the Sudetenland. In trying to make perma- 
nent the injustice, the small minority of Germans still 
living in the CSR today — because the authorities deny 
them permission to emigrate — are disregarded entirely. 
Not only are they disregarded, but systematic attempts 
are being made to do away with them altogether. At this 
point there begins a policy of genocide, a crime against 
international law. By conscious and deliberate action the 
Czech State leaders are trying to uproot an entire ethnic 
group by surrounding them by conditions that make it 
impossible for them to cultivate and perpetuate their na- 
tive tongue and cultural attributes. 


Although international jurists may differ as to whe- 
ther the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans as such, which 
took place in 1945-46, may be classified as genocide — 
although expulsion measures were aimed at destruction 
of the entire Sudeten group — there may well be unanim- 
ity of opinion as to the new measures in the CSR with re- 
gard to the total extirpation of the German minority in 
the CSR, that this is planned and systematically organ- 
ized genocide. Bruno Kéhler already anticipates the out- 
come of this policy when, in the above-cited article, he 
writes: 

“Due to the entirely different situation, the question of the 
German minority had to be solved entirely differently from that 
of the Magyar, Ukrainian and Polish minorities in the CSR. This 
difference is also evident in the formulation of the republic’s new 
constitution which legally crystallizes all the important social 
changes we have affected. The constitutional text can contain no 


stipulation as to something which no longer exists, a German mi- 
nority in the CSR.” 
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CZECH COMMUNISM AND SLOVAK RESENTMENT 


Impressions from Czecho-Slovakia 
From a Correspondent 


Travelling in Czecho-Slovakia, I found a good deal al- 
tered in a year: that Czecho-Slovakia in 1961 was more re- 
laxed than in 1960; that people were paying less atten- 
tion to official pronouncements; that they were venturing 
some timid criticism; that they were more ready to ex- 
change views with visitors from the West. They still dis- 
like Poles, considering them “dangerous rebels,’ but again 
it seems that in Czecho-Polish relations there is more ease 
than a few years ago, and that some of the thorny prob- 
lems of traffic across the frontiers (especially in the region 
of the Tatra Mountains) have been solved. 


The ferocity of Czech press announcements about 
Berlin is really astounding. Even the E. German press 
cannot be surpassed in the force of their artifically con- 
cocted chauvinism. Czech papers are full to the brim of 
stories about Berlin and an atmosphere of crisis is worked 
up by those preposterous Czech papers, which offer a 
strong contrast with Polish papers, still rather restrained 
in their comments. The Czech official policy demands a 
“quick solution” of the problem; they are all for an im- 
mediate signing of the Peace Treaty with DDR.. For the 
first time in years one discovers in those papers a really 
warlike attitude: almost a Martian one, if it were not 
ordered from above. For the average Czech is not at all 
inclined to risk any adventure. Berlin or no Berlin: they 
are not for sabre rattling. They are quite happy in sell- 
ing guns, and very good guns at that, to Cuba and Egypt, 
and Iraq, and many countries around the globe (China in- 
cluded). But they abhor war. 


Czech arms seem to be produced at overtime speed and 
in enormous quantities. I was told by an engineer in Brno 
that the Skoda works are producing more now than dur- 
ing the German rule in Bohemia. “The quality is pro- 
bably lower,” he explained, “but the quantity is huge. We 
send arms to China on an enormous scale. We supply Cuba 
and Egypt and the whole of the Middle East. And Africa. 
This is our chief export today.” Czech cars — Skoda and 
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Tatra — are exported not only to the satellite countries 
and to Russia but also to the Middle East. So are Czech 
aircraft, or, rather, Russian aircraft manufactured or as- 
sembled in Czecho-Slovakia. 


Bohemia is a huge military factory, a schooling centre 
for foreign communists, and an assembly place for Com- 
munists from Asia and Africa. In Prague one is always 
meeting delegations from Asia and Africa, from South 
America and from Cuba; there are young Communists who 
attend special schools and courses. Czecho-Slovakia — 
more particularly Bohemia — knows how to exploit its 
central position and the fact that long before the war there 
was a well-established Communist Party; the present-day 
official organ, Rudé Pravo, has been appearing for many 
years and Czech Communists survived much better than 
the Polish variety: Most of them escaped purges; actually, 
purges before the war were extremely mild and did not 
touch the core of the Party (as they did in Poland and in 
other East European countries). 


So the Czechs are selling their arms and their ideology 
to foreign countries with great zeal and ingenuity. They 
want to export, they want to trade, they want to receive 
tourists. Marianske Lazne and Karlove Vary, the former 
Marienbad and Karsbad, are almost flourishing again, 
together with that wonderful Slovak spa, PieStany, pro- 
bably the watering place most effective against rheuma- 
tism and arthritis Europe can offer. In Karlove Vary 
thousands of French, German, English, Russian and Bel- 
gian tourists are much in evidence. And the Czechs are 
willing to do anything to attract foreigners. They are do- 
ing this much better than the Poles: but they have more 
to offer to the outside world — a string of world-famous 
spas, lovely mountains (the Tatra range) and one of the 
finest towns in Europe, Prague, untouched by the rava- 
ges of war. 


But what strikes an observer who has been to Slova- 
kia after a long absence is the steady dislike, through so 
many political changes, the Slovaks have for the Czechs. 
The enmity of the Slovaks vis-a-vis the Czechs is now 
greater than before the war. They openly accuse the 
Czechs of a “policy of grab and plunder” which does not 
seem entirely to tally with facts as Slovakia appears to 
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be a much more prosperous country than before the war. 
Factories and workshops pop up in most unlikely places, 
some of them hidden among the forests and in the pic- 
turesque valleys. Slovakia reminds one of the Tyrol and 
the mountainous provinces of Austria which, after the 
war, have been subjected to industrialization with the re- 
sult that Austria has now achieved a much better bal- 
ance between industry and agriculture. 


But a rider should be added here: while in the Western 
provinces of Austria the newly created industries — some 
built to make post-war Austria independent of the East- 
ern provinces then under Russian occupation — belonged 
to the domain of light industries, the same is not true of 
Slovakia. In the Vah Valley and in other places Slovak 
industries belong without doubt to the heavy category. In 
the over-all Russian plan for industrialization of satellites, 
Slovakia was assigned a quite important place. Some of 
the factories work for war industry, some of the heavy 
industry plants are well hidden in forests and woods or 
among the undulating slopes of the Fatra and other moun- 
tain ranges. They are thoroughly camouflaged in case of 
war, and their importance must not be underrated. There 
are, I learned, several aircraft factories in the Fatra re- 
rion, and the country is dotted — that one can tell even 
during a car journey across Slovakia — with airfields and 
runways. Slovakia has been made into a military camp. 

This Slovakia resents bitterly. “As if they had not 
enough in their Skoda works and what-not,” I heard in 
Banska Bystrica. “Why did they come to us and make our 
lovely countryside hateful and ugly? Our mountains and 
hills, our valleys and forests, are changing beyond recog- 
nition. Smoke, and din and noise everywhere.” 

The Slovaks feel they are being exploited both by 
Russians and by Czechs. “The Czechs want to take from 
us all the food and best positions,” I was told in Lubochna, 
the lovely watering place on the River Vah. “They haven’t 
learned anything from the past. They are at their tricks 
again. We hate them like poison.” 

The feeling of intense dislike towards the “oppressor 
Czechs” and “exploiting Russians” prevails in the towns, 
villages and hamlets of Slovakia. The Slovak Communists 
are as vociferous in their criticism of their Czech comrades 
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as any peasant in a village inn. They resent the “omnipres- 
ence of the Czech element” and the “arrogant attitude of 
those people from Prague.” Before the war this dislike 
was not so strongly colored; it was toned down in places 
like Bratislava and in the region of the Tatra. In the Tatra 
region, in the Tatranska Lomnica and other places (where 
the Hungarians have left their pre-first World War splendid 
sanatoria and residences), the enmity towards the “Czech 
overlords” speaks in an undisguised voice. 


It is a tragedy, but the new Czecho-Slovakia (a two- 
partite country, for it has lost its third “canton,” Subcar- 
pathian Ruthenia, as well as its unofficial fourth, Sudeten- 
land, as the Germans were driven from there almost to a 
man) has not succeeded in satisfactorily reshaping the 
country and uniting it with bonds of loyalty and genuine 
collaboration. The differences between Slovaks and Czechs 
have become accentuated; in all problems where the Czechs 
say “white,” the Slovaks say “black.” And so, for instance, 
in the matter of the Berlin crisis the Czechs are more or 
less behind their official policy: They are voicing very 
stridently the view that “West Berlin should be liquidated.” 
The Slovaks assert that there is no reason for such a move 
and that East Germans are oppressed by their regime... 


— THE TABLET, London, Sept. 23, 1961. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Kurt Glaser: Czecho-Slovakia, a 
Critical History, published 
by the Caxton Printers Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1961. Three 
maps, 11 photographie plates, 
275 pp., $5.50. 


Visitors to NATO headquarters 
in Paris are shown a moving pic- 
ture of the “collapse of democra- 
tic Czecho-Slovakia” under pre- 
sident Dr. Edward Benes in Feb- 
ruary 1948, as one of the impeti 
toward creating an Atlantic de- 
fense organization. Indeed, there 
are many contemporaries, whose 
opinions are moulded after su- 
perficial or slanted reports, who 
hold that Communism came sud- 
denly to Czecho-Slovakia in 1948, 
overthrowing what was previous- 
ly a “little island of Western- 
brand democracy in a sea of to- 
talitarian-ruled States” in Cen- 
tral Europe. 


This publication has often 
pointed out that such a concept 
does not jibe with the historic 
facts. Professor Glaser of South- 
ern Illinois University, probes 
deeply into the matter. By col- 
lecting prolific facts from Czech, 
Slovak, German and American 
sources (not only from those who 
staged the February coup d'etat), 
he has gathered ample material 
for his thorough-going, scholarly 
and objective evaluation of de- 
velopments in and around Cze- 
cho-Slovakia from the birth of 
that State in 1818 to the pre- 
sent. 


Frequent quotations from do- 
cuments and other source mate- 
rial in the text make Glaser’s 
book not only interesting read- 
ing but give the reader an oppor- 
tunity to draw conclusions of his 
own from the facts and judge 
the aptitude or inaptitude with 
which historic situations were 
handled at the time by decisive 


(Western and Eastern) policy- 
making bodies and leaders. 


This reviewer, who lived in 
Czecho-Slovakia for many years 
and experienced first-hand the 
nationality, economic, and _poli- 
tical problems of that State, was 
astonished at Professor Gilaser’s 
keen sense of observation, under- 
standing, and judgment of the 
historic facts. 


Caxton printers are to be con- 
gratulated on publishing this ex- 
cellent piece of scholarly research 
and objective evaluation. 


Dr. Glaser, American4born, a 
Harvard graduate, served with the 
U. S. Military Government in oc- 
cupied Germany in 1946. While 
serving overseas he saw at first 
hand Communist encroachment in 
Central Europe. This proximate 
experience prompted him _ to 
adopt, as one of his principal in- 
terests, the development of a 
dynamic anti-Communist policy. 
With this in mind, he searched 
for the reason for the Bolshevi- 
zation of East+Central Europe, 
and of Czecho-Slovakia in partic- 
ular. 


The author’s findings are of va- 
lue to the student of history, to 
contemporary writers on_ inter- 
national affairs, and to foreign 
policy makers. The subject he 
deals with is not a dead topic. It 
is of timely concern and holds a 
lesson for future behavior in 
dealing with the Soviets and in 
managing effectively psycholog- 
ical war strategy. 


Glaser also warns against mis- 
judging advice and propaganda 
activities of Czech politicians in 
exile who before 1948 had kow- 
towed to Stalin, and, consciously 
or unconsciously, paved the way 
for Communist rule in Czecho- 
Slovakia. He spotlights objection- 
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Summing up: He, who would 


agement of Radio Free Europe and| know and understand happenings 


in the concluding chapter shows 
ways for an effective anti-Com- 
munist Western policy with re- 
gard to Czecho-Slovakia and East- 
Central Europe. 


in Czecho-Slovakia during the past 
decades, will find Professor Gla- 
ser’s book a valuable guide. 


Anton F. Wuschek. 


American Slovaks this year are 
commemorating their “Grand Jubi- 
lee’ — the 1,100th anniversary of 
the advent of SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius to the land of the ancient Slo- 
vaks, Great Moravia — under the 
sponsorship of the Slovak League 
of America. A conference of Ame- 
rican Slovaks is scheduled for 
Washington, D. C., April 5-6, 1963; 
jater a pilgrimage to Slovakia and 
Rome, Italy, where the pilgrimage 
will end with the dedication of the 
Institute of SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius on Sept. 15. 

x K 

The Slovak Catholic Federation 
of America is sponsoring the drive 
for $500,000 to build and equip the 
new Institute of SS. Cyril and Me- 
thodius in Rome. The drive is 
headed by the Most Rev. Andrew 
G. Grutka, Bishop of Gary, Indiana, 
who will also head the American 
delegation to Rome for the dedi- 
cation of the Institute on Sept. 16. 
Cleveland and Youngstown, O., have 
already held their celebrations of 
the 1,100th anniversary of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius; so have Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Bridge- 
port, Conn. Other Slovak centers 
in America and Canada will keep 
the celebrations going to the end 
of 1963. Almost half the goal had 
been reached by the end of March. 

x KR 

Tido J, Gaspar, Slovak journalist 
and novelist, was 70 years old on 
March 7. He “celebrated” the event 
in jail, where he was placed “for 
life” by the Czech Reds after W. 
W. Il. His “crimes”: anti-State ac- 
tivities (in his articles he defended 
the independence of Slovakia, con- 


demned Stalin’s mass murders in 
Katyn and Vinica, and opposed the 
pro-Moscow policy of Prague). Gas- 
par, one of the most characteristic 
and most expressive personalities 
of Slovak life since W. W. I, was 
described by his colleagues as Slo- 
vakia’s best stylist and diplomat. 
At his trial, no witnesses were al- 
lowed to testify in his behalf. 
x K 

Father Vojtech Trizna was given 
a three-year jail term in KoSice, 
Slovakia, because he allegedly “at- 
tacked the atheists, opposed collec- 
tivization and mass political orga- 
nizations,” according to a report 
from Vienna. 
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